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Yl ileeme N.ALU! 
le She Nelions Capital 


ihe you, we of the Peoples Life, Washington, extend a hearty welcome to 
the Capital City of our Great Country, and congratulate the N.A.L.U. for 
its many accomplishments in helping to build a bigger and better Life 

















Insurance Industry. 


We are proud that many Peoples Men are here to participate in this 
the 6lst Annual Meeting of the N.A.L.U. 


We salute this Annual Meeting because it represents another fine con- 
tribution to the Life Insurance Industry, made possible through the coop- 
erative spirit and untiring efforts of the underwriters composing the mem- 
bership of your organization. : 


YA. 


President 









Incorporated in 1903, the Peoples Life is 
nearing the close of a half century of service to 
its policyowners and, modestly, we point with 


Nis 


pride to these accomplishments: 


More than— 


$53,702,191* — Assets 
$394,043,169* — Life Insurance in Force 


* December 31, 1949 
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Over 1400 men and women in our Home 
Office and 59 field offices serve the people in 
the District of Columbia, Virginia, West Vir- 
ginia, Maryland, Delaware and Ohio. 


Peep LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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You are always welcome at the Peoples Life 
Home Office in the Heart of the Nation’s 
Capital, Corner H and 14th Streets, N. W. 








THE NATIONAL UNDERWRITER LIFE INSURANCE EDITION. Published weekly by the National Underwriter Company. Office of Publication, 175 W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4, Ill., U. By 
54th year. 2nd Day__Extra Edition No. 39B, Thursday, September 28, 1950. $5.00 per year (Canada $6.00); 25 cents per copy. Entered as second-class matter June 9, 1900, at hicago, Ill., u 
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We're Proud 


of these Underwriters 


Jefferson Standard is proud of the 51 men who have qualified for the 1950 National Quality Award for 
a superior quality of life insurance service to the public and offers special congratulations to these 16 who 
have received the award for at least five years: E. Frank Andrews, Greensboro, N. C.; W. H. Andrews, Jr., 
CLU, Greensboro, N. C.; William Lester Brooks, Charlotte, N. C.: M. O. Carter, Shreveport, La.; L. Roy 
Cloninger, Amarillo, Tex.; James T. Comer, CLU, Gastonia, N. C.; James P. Fritts, Winston-Salem, N. C.; 
Sam M. Gibbs, Reidsville, N. C.; Dorman T. Payne, North Wilkesboro, N. C.; Martin A. Rosoff, CLU, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; William J. “Bill” Schnabel, San Antonio, Tex.: James V. Simpson, Burlington, N. C.; Albert Lee 
Smith, Birmingham, Ala.; E. Fred Smock, Louisville, Ky.: M. Stanley Sturm, Greensboro, N. C.; and William 


H. White, Sanford, N. C. 


@UALITY AWARD (+s) QUALIFIERS 1930 


























David H. Andrews.......................005. Statesville, N. C. Gaeil Ai lobialans. 2 65 ic... es gcd deees Annapolis, Md. 
John Leslie Andrews...................... High Point, N. C. Au Jovtior LOwles. «2.255. cks cae eenes Jacksonville, N. C. 
Willie Allen Bethune........................ Charlotte, N. C. Weil Car RiGee wd os ee se ee Dao tthe cavtantl Suffolk, Va. 
Waverly H. Branch........................ Chapel Hill, N. C. Bert W. Marshall.....................0005- Greenville, Texas 
Eimrardr he COM e soos kes tachdeke wes Greensboro, N. C Fe WA GRGRS Os oo 5d oe 5 eb eh ak aaaes Portland, Ore. 
Jommida) Ee. CaGhatt.<.. 5. ek. ia cree ee Charlotte, N. C. Ward A. Meyerhoeffer.................. Johnson City, Tenn. 
Thomas Barker Dameron................... Goldsboro, N. C. La Cucar Maieiw....20 00.00. ce ehh ee. noes Laurel, Miss. 
Bie Be PGSM sos. 055 oe Sisal oo Sees oo dad cuweee Annapolis, Md. Joli Ty MeGCante o c.ci eee cet et beens sine Charlotte, N. C. 
Wolter. L. Davis. ...... 0... ei ceeds Chattanooga, Tenn. James E. McKnight........................ Mooresville, N. C. 
IMR We ROME occ a ss pe oe Cock Rees Knoxville, Tenn. Frederick V. McNair, Ill.................. Washington, D. C. 
William: 7, Donald: ...... 0.0006 ccc kee ci denes Dallas, Texas Weeki s NCO oo cis is eek ae baleeen Concord, N. C. 
Leo A. Douglas, CLU........................ El Paso, Texas James H. Norsworthy........................-. Paducah, Ky. 
Nar MEIER oo poet cu se og eo owndd De mees Marshall, Texas Te OE ooo s oo ooo ieee eel ck la eee Tyler, Texas 
Gurney E. Edgerton...................... Fayetteville, N. C. Wer Fete mente 66. hie ci Lee ae Dallas, Texas 
iid Be ema. 55s ws oes w tsc enc esa oa Athens, Ga. Yarnes PF. Re@ents- ....: 5.66 fee ce lan Burlington, N. C. 
Robert C. Flemister, Jr..................... Birmingham, Ala. Robert L. Sanders, Jr......................... Memphis, Tenn. 
Bieri Fy Cle so ens dnc ote s wastes ceedeees Atlanta, Ga. Robert H. Shoaf.......................-.45. Lexington, N. C. 
Irvin W. Gillett................0..0.00.0.000. El Paso, Texas Stanley S. Simpson.....................-...45. Atlanta, Ga. 
Johnnie C. Gravitte........................ Henderson, N. C. Peter Lee Smith.......................... High Point, N. C. 
Carl H. Green........0.00..0.00..0 00000. Birmingham, Ala. Manning W. Spottswood........................ Mobile, Ala. 
pa RS Ee ee eT Fort Worth, Texas Donald S. Stark.................-...-...0s. Cincinnati, Ohio 
We. Dick Tinton. ..........0.5cccccnccelacs Greensboro, N. C. Bem W. Thomas.................---..0sseee, Dallas, Texas ' 
Frank C. Hodkinson, Jr.......0....0..0..ccccceeeees Sate ee eee ta ont Sona eS 
James A. White, CLU...................... Charlotte, N. C. 
Cary D. Hollingsworth.......................... Tyler, Texas S. Baxter Wilson.......................... Birmingham, N. C. 
Columbus C. Hooks................ Spaeue. « High Point, N. C. Kenneth C. Wright.......................... Durham, N. C. 








| e@ienenn Standard 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


HOME OFFICE ¢ GREENSBORO, N. C. 
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MeL. JENKIN. Senror Vee President 
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anagers Section 
ears Supervision 
roblems Reviewed 


Recruiting, Training and 
Other Phases of Agency 
Operation Taken Up 


The meeting of the general agents and 
anagers conducted by W. Thomas 
raig, Aetna Life, Los Angeles, fea- 
red the presentation of the Managers 
fagazine trophy and talks by three 
anagers. 

Charles W. Campbell, Prudential, 
Newark, gave a comprehensive summing 
p of all that has happened to date in 
e field of agency management training. 
He said that current economic changes 
volving around the social security act 
d other current events make it man- 
latory for the manager and the agent 
f the future to be more carefully 
ained. Such developments mean that 
e agent of the future has to be more 
arefully selected, better schooled and 
ore closely supervised than ever be- 
pre. Even as the future market must 
e considered up-graded, so the entire 
arketing operation must be more ef- 
cient. The typical life insurance sales- 
an of the past has suffered the “death 
f a salesman,” Mr. Campbell said, and 
e will be replaced by a professional 
alesman, proud of his calling, imbued 
ith professional principles and_ thor- 
ughly trained to render service of a 
igh order. 


ould Die Usual Death 


Mr. Campbell reviewed the entire 
ackground of the recent years in the 
gency training movement, including the 
ppointment of the advisory committee. 
e confessed that it was probably felt 
y many both in N.A.L.U. and 
.LLA.M.A. that this was just another 
ommittee which would make a report 
nd then die the usual death of such 
ommittees, Mr. Campbell declared. 
However, I can report to you that from 
$ very inception this has been a work- 
mg committee and each member ap- 
bointed on it during its two years of 
xistence has discharged aggressively 
very assignment given,” he declared. 

It was not long before the committee 
liscovered there had been no specific 
ffort to coordinate the various training 
unctions as represented by L.I.A.M.A., 
he C.L.U. movement, agency manage- 
ment program, the area management 
onference, and management training of- 
ered at several colleges and universities. 

The culmination of the activity of the 
Ommittee might be said to be repre- 
sented in a booklet which has been 
Prepared for distribution by the com- 
mittee and made its appearance at the 
“A.L.U. convention. This brochure 
Mtitled, “Training in Agency Manage- 


N.A.L.U. Trustees in Conference 


» 


At a trustees meeting: David B. Fluegelman, Northwestern Mutual, New York; 
Verne C. Gilbert, Equitable of Iowa, Portland, Ore.; F. Leroy Garrabrant, New York 
Life, Asbury Park, N. J., and Clifford H. Orr, National of Vermont, Philadelphia, 


immediate past president. 








ment,’ is a concise summary of the 
various training programs available. 

One of the important features of this 
book is, Mr. Campbell said, that it en- 
ables the manager to determine how the 
various schools and conferences in agen- 
cy management are being coordinated 
and shows him what helps are offered 
him in the way of management educa- 
tion, if he wants to take advantage of 
them. 

L.I.A.M.A. Schools in Forefront 

Mr. Campbell acknowledged that of 
all the organizations to make contri- 
bution to agency management training, 
the L.I.A.M.A. schools in agency man- 
agement were in the forefront. He said 
that 99 of these two-week management 
schools have been held since they were 
started and some 4,788 have been grad- 
uated from them. He added that some 
consideration is being given to the estab- 
lishment of special refresher courses to 
these schools which will last for a period 
of one week, but said that no statement 
has been released regarding this. He 
also added that the advisory committee 
has entered a strong recommendation 
that L.I.A.M.A. conduct a school for 
supervisors and assistant managers who 
are in an area in which there has not 
been much training offered. 

Mr. Campbell next touched on the 
program of the C.L.U. to train man- 
agers and offer them life insurance 
agency management certificates. He in- 
dicated that interest in this project has 
algged since its inception in 1932 and 
that only 110 have been awarded this 
certificate since that time. A committee 
of which Mr. Campbell is the head has 
decided to promote this C.L.U. program 
and to try to bring it back into use. 
Consideration is being given to it and 
careful study made of the possibilities 
of this program, including a number of 
textbooks which will strengthen the 
series. 

Ralph H. Rice, Jr., manager at Phila- 


delphia for Prudential, outlined the 
thorough recruiting system which he 
employs, emphasizing that the most im- 
portant phase is personal interviewing 
by the manager or his assistant of 10 
references which the prospective recruit 
has submitted. 

The final speaker was Henry 
Persons, Mutual Life, Chicago. 

At noon the managers met for lunch- 
eon with Mr. Craig as toastmaster to 
hear a talk on “The 13th Donut” by 
George A. Saas, Indianapolis sales con- 
sultant. 

Gilbert L. Schultz, general agent at 
Seattle for Standard of Oregon, re- 
ceived the annual award of Manager’s 
Magazine for writing the best article 
to appear in the magazine during 1949- 


W. 


50. 

Mr. Schultz was presented an_in- 
scribed desk clock by Charles J. Zim- 
merman, associate managing director of 
L.I.A.M.A. Reprints of his article were 
distributed. 

Mr. Schultz’s prize-winning article, 
titled “So You’ve Signed Him Up—Now 
What?” was printed in the March, 1950 
issue of the magazine. It is concerned 
with training new agents and based on 
the author’s own experience as an 
agency manager. Mr. Schultz empha- 
sizes the manager’s responsibility for 
training recruits to be successful career 
underwriters. 


208 Qualify for 
Women’s QMDRT 


Two hundred and three women life 
insurance producers qualified for the 
1950 Women’s Quarter Million Dollar 
Round Table of the National associa- 
tion, according to Elsie Doyle, Union 
Central Life, Cincinnati, chairman of the 
group. 

Included in this year’s membership 
list were 42 women who have qualified 
for the first time; 26 who have qualified 
for two successive years; 16 who are 
new life members; 67 who are qualifying 
life members; and 52 who are renewing 
life members. 


Sales Seminar Is Thursday Feature 


Premier Personal 
Producers Tell How 
They Get Business 


Practical, Down-to-Earth 
Material Presented by 
Five Speakers 


Practical, down-to-earth material to 
help agency heads and personal produc- 
ers in their everyday problems charac- 
terized Thursday’s sessions of the Na- 
tional Assn. of Life Underwriters an- 
nual convention. It was the day that 
brought out the to record 
ideas that could back home 
and put to use. 

From a political standpoint, a spirit 
of unity and harmony that was ob- 
servable in the early stages of the con- 
vention became increasingly evident. 
The one hurdle—the proposal to form 
separate sections \for managers and 
agents, which the Icouncil 
voted to recommend to the trustees— 
was characterized by a total absence of 
acrimonious discussion and_ relatively 
few adverse votes. Nobody seems bent 
on stirring up any controversial issues 
and by now the time has gone by for 
any effective action of this type—unless, 
of course, the opponents of the sectional 
proposal succed in working up more 
opposition to it at the afternoon con- 
vention session than anybody believes 
is possible at this juncture. 


notebooks 


be taken 


nationa 


Priebe Conducts Seminar 


The national sales seminar Thursday 
morning was conducted by the conven- 
tion program chairman, Arthur F. 
Priebe, Penn Mutual, Rockford, Ill. By 
leaving a full morning open for the na- 
tional sales seminar instead of relegat- 
ing it an afternoon as in the past, the 
program committee indicated the impor- 
tance that has come to be attached to 
this increasingly popular feature of 
N.A.L.U. gatherings. 

Stressing that even the most success- 
ful agent can benefit by examining the 
sales methods of others, Norma Wasson, 
Phoenix Mutual Life, Kansas City, in 
her talk pointed out that she finds serv- 
ice first brings sales later. 

Edwin McKoy, Metropolitan, New- 
nan, Ga., who describes himself as a 
“Georgia Cracker,” told how he sells 
life insurance in a small town by build- 
ing his on little cases and 
consistent use of old policyholders. 


business 


Fred Brand, Jr., Connecticut Mutual, 
Pittsburgh, said that the most impor- 
tant thing for the agent to remember 
when he is in the sales approach is that 
at least 60% of the time should be 
spent on discussing and illuminating the 
prospect’s problems. 

Lonnie Langston, Southwestern Life, 
Lubbock, Tex., charged the individual 
life agent with the responsibility of do- 
ing his best in order to advance the 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 38) 
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Devote 60% of Interview 
To Outlining the Problem 


Fred Brand, Jr., Connecticut Mutual, ance, business insurance or pension 
* Pittsburgh, told those attending the trusts, Mr. Brand makes certain that 
he has devoted most of his energies to 
graphically outlining the problem of the 


national _ sales 
seminar that the 
most important 
thing for the agent 
to remember when 
he is in the sales 
approach is that at 
least 60% of the 
time should be 
spent on discuss- 
ing and illuminat- 
ing the prospect’s 


prospect. 


problem and the remaining 10% 
closing. Mr. Brand concentrates 


about his problem. 





opined that most 


He advocates spending about 30% of 
the approach on the solution to the 


disturbing the prospect to the extent 
that he wants to know what he can do 


Mr. Brand follows the same _ pro- 
cedure in the sales interview as in the 
problems. He _ Fred Brand, Jr. approach, emphasizing the problem be- 
cause he has found that the prospect 
agents go in front of a prospect and will forget about his problem and will 
spend most of their time talking the have to have his memory refreshed and 
solution and the prospect never realizes will have to be upset all over again in 
from what the agent has said that he order to consummate the sale. He next 
has got a problem to be solved. spends 30% of the selling interview ex- 
Whether he is selling personal insur- plaining the life insurance that is to 


solve the problem and 10% of the time says yes and start to ask the progpe, 
trying to get the prospect actually to a very simple question from the appl 
take the coverage. cation such as ‘Have you taken a 
A Number Flunk the Close airplane flights lately?” 
Now once in awhile the prospect y; 
Mr. Brand indicated that he has ob- go sight through, complete the app 
served a number of men in the busi- cation, get examined and give you ti 
ness fail on the close because they don’t check. But if he does this, I am m 
know when they have reached the clos- curprised than I can tell.” 
ing point. They are inclined to let the What Mr. Brand does expect th 
matter ride until a further interview. prospect to say is that he is not 7 
“To me, that is the biggest mistake you ready to go ahead and wants to thi 
could make in a close,” Mr. Brand de- the matter over. This is a signal to tj 
clared. “That is where I begin to fight. agent to get down and find the ty 
I have done all this up to this point objection. It has been his experien, 
waiting for this opportunity and quietly that a great many prospects first give 
I get myself ready inside to not give phony objection. If these phonies g 
up, remembering that as long as I sit he eliminated and the real reasons ¢ 
in the chair opposite my prospect 1 pe discovered which are making 
haven't lost the case. hesitation to buy, the business will | 
“The minute I lay my proposal on closed. The speaker believes in ke 
the prospect’s desk, I also lay out the ing the prospect on the defense 
application, so that he gets used to it. says one can’t close business while ; 
Far be it from me at the last moment the defense himself. 
to frighten him to death by pulling it 
out of my coat and starting to offer it. Keep on the Offensive 
Lay it on the desk, and when you get 


When the prospect raises an obje 
down to the close, you assume that he veneer ) 


tion, Mr. Brand answers the objectiy 





writers of America. 


and their eighty million policyowners. 


Richmond | _ 





Let NALU Take a Bow 


Life of Virginia congratulates the National Association 
of Life Underwriters upon its three-score years of progres- 
sively constructive and expanding service to the life under- 


Father of such worthy enterprises as the American College 
of Chartered Life Underwriters and the Life Underwriter 
Training Council, NALU is also identified with the activi- 
ties of other important life insurance bodies, and has been of 
immeasurable value in matters affecting life underwriters 


“The South’s Oldest Life Insurance Company” points 
with pride to the goodly number of its field representatives 
who, both as local and as national officers, have helped and 
are helping to carry on the work of the National Association. 


The] ife Insurance Company of Virginia 


ROBERT E. HENLEY, President 


and proceeds as if that’s all there is 
it and again starts to fill out the app 
cation. There may be several other o 
jections and Mr. Brand fights hard 
answer them. If he can’t answer on 
he knows that he has made no sale bj 
cause he is on the defense. 

Mr. Brand advised the life insurang 
agent to have a definite pattern an 
track to run on in his sales approac} 








Two from the L.U.T.C. headquart 
staff clear up a point: Loran E. Powell 
administrative assistant, and Pasquale 4 
Quarto, director of training. 








to be a positive thinker and to sincerel 
desire to be a career agent. 

Mr. Brand continued: “The man th 
won’t be beat, can’t be beat. While 
am not a Christian Scientist, I thisl 
there is a great deal in their religion 
A man is how he thinks. I say th 
each one of us going into ’51, shoul 
take a quota, a good stiff one, in whic! 
we stick our necks out; in which Ww 
put ourselves on the spot; in which wi 
obligate ourselves to do an outstanding 
job. I don’t know whether any of yo 
have what I term wells of action, bu 
if you don’t, I recommend that you 4 
velop some. A well of action is th 
place one goes when he is down in tht 
dumps, when he just can’t seem to giv? 
a policy away. It may be your gene 
agent; it may be biographies; it may ? 
some particular friend of yours; it may 
be your church; it may be your ga 
den; but at any rate you should hav 
someone, or place, to go to bring yo 
up out of the doldrums and to get yo 
back as a plus-thinker, because ft 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 44) 
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BUGENE G. AGBIRS ook ce cccciccceccecccscevcces Manager 
Continental Assurance Company 
WIRES Be INI o50ie o cisicicsie cas cceecnsececeeses General Agent 
Northwestern National Life Ins. Co. 
J. HICKS — LD RE EE ee Cee -General Agent 
New England Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
ROGER L. BALDWIN, C.L.U..............20ceee, General Agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
SOSEREH A. CARRERA oo cc ccccccccccctescsoedcccsevse Manager 
Acacia Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
NATHAN BUSHNELL, JR. ....... 2. cee cece eee e veces Manager 
Prudential Life Ins. Co. 
Co) GOO ooo rece lowes doce e ti cdsc ce cdeecsceene Manager 
Equitable Life Assurance Society 
JOHN F. CREMEN, SR. .......... cc ccecccccccees General Agent 
Massachusetts Mutual Ins. Co. 
A. W. DEPENDERPER 2... cc ccc cccccccccccccsece General Agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
RAYMOND A. DU FOUR, C.L.U. .............00008. General Agent 
Pacific Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
H. GORDON EDMONDS ............. cece ccecccccccces Manager 
Life Insurance Company of Virginia 
GEV Wie BUC oo iiori26c caccdesccncccncnedccnceceses Manager 
Saapeatent General Life Ins. Co. 
HOWARD C. FULWILER ............ cc ccccccccccvcees Manager 
Reliance Life ‘Ins. Co. of Pittsburgh 
RAYMOND H. GODINE ......ccccccccvecscccccsccsces Manager 
Continental American Life Ins. Co. 
CHARLES W. HACKNEY, C.L.U. ...............000- .. Manager 
Minnesota Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
WILLIAM J. HAGGERTY ....cccccccsccccccccccccvecs Manager 
Occidental Life of California 
GEORGE A. HATZES .....cccccccvcccccccccccsces General Agent 
Fidelity Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
VERNON W. HOLLEMAN ............-.eeeceee wewewes Manager 
Home Life Ins. Co. 
NORMAN D. JOHNSTON .......... ccc ccc cccccccseces Manager 
Provident Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
CHESTER R. JONES, C.L.U. ..........eceeeee ...-General Agent 
State Mutual Life ‘Assurance Co. 
JOSEPH E. JONES .... ccc ccc ccc ccccccccccecs . General Agent 
United Benefit Life Ins. “Co. 
CLYDE M. LARMER ...............ccceeees seeeeeees- Manager 


Union Central Life las. Co. 





gs to the N.A.L.U..... 


om the LIFE INSURANCE GENERAL AGENTS’ AND 
MANAGERS’ ASSOCIATION OF WASHINGTON, D. C. 


HARRY LEBOWITZ ....... cece eceeceeeccreces General Agent 


Pan American Life Ins. Co. 
JOSEPH A. MARR, C.L.U. ........ cece ccecnees -General Agent 
Penn Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
J. De MARSH Gib We c ccccccicsccccccscccedces ...- General Agent 
Lincoln National Life Ins. Co. 
Fa BE MAG ere ooo cinicic seeswcectscecucetee ...-General Agent 
Berkshire Life ‘Ins. Co. 
We NEAL MeGORD 6 iciccccccccivcceeedeecccccesccscee Manager 
Atlantic Life “Ins. Co. 
JOHN L. McELFRESH, C.L.U.............-.ee eee General Agent 
Connecticut Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
CHARLES W. O'DONNELL, C.L.U. .............eeeeeee Manager 
Guardian Life Ins. Co. of America 
SGU SCOR oo ho her tererececduicicceeceecces Manager 
Phoenix Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
J. MITCHELL OWENS, C.L.U. ........ cece eee eeee General Agent 
John Hancock Mutual Life Ins. Co. 
DUANE Bb CAG ooo bo Kc hicsiccddcwcsseecicocieees Manager 
State Farm Life Insurance Co. 
GHARLES BP. RICE «occ cccctccccvcccscccecccccccesces Manager 
Mutual Life Ins. Co. of New York 
HOWARD J. RIORDAN .... 2... . cece cree eee ce eceeces Manager 
Liberty Life Ins. Co. 
ie a |) rr Pee ey eee ree Manager 
Metropolitan Life Ins. Co. 
JOSEPH M. SILVERMAN, C.L.U. ......... ccc cece evees Manager 
Franklin Life Ins. Co. 
PAUL D. SLEEPER, C.L.U. ....... ccc cece eee eeee General Agent 
Aetna Life Ins. Co. 
C. CARNEY SMITH .......... cece ec ce ccc ceeeves General Agent 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
PRANIE Ro SUGGES nb Se eek cece cVoscccccceces General Agent 
U. S. Life Ins. Co. 
Be MMB E GIR OO aio wicca ko vc ccsccciccccccedecccecccses Manager 
Jefferson Standard Life Ins. Co. 
JOHN M. aeg. Celene tats hat Cadeeedbicecves ...+..Manager 
un Life Insurance Co. of Canada 
FRANK R. strunn Pisa ssdedbbedeehudaadwaenes General Agent 
Columbian National Life Ins. Co. 
QE Be SOs ha Se ak cwacsaedeceteccdcdccdeaesees .-. Manager 


Travelers Ins. Co. 
EDWARD H. VonDECK ....... seeeeeee General Agent 
National Lite ins. Co. “of Vermont 
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Salary Deduction 
Plans Offer Great 
Opportunity: Hoyer 


Emphasizes That Life 
Insurance Is For 
Average Man 


Life insurance is for the average 
man, William B. Hoyer, John Han- 
cock, Columbus, O., a third generation 
life insurance man, emphasized in his 
talk at the national sales seminar. While 
increasing emphasis has been given 
in the last 10 years to pension and 
profit-sharing trusts, tax problems, 
key man retirement plans and business 
insurance in general, he pointed out 
that a large cross-section of the life 


salesmen in this country does not deal 
in these complex subjects. 

As one way of reaching the aver- 
age man, he gave especial attention to 
the salary deduction method of writ- 
ing life insurance, one phase of mass 
insurance which he said has_ been 
gradually increasing in popularity in 
this country. From the agent’s stand- 
point commission-wise, he declared, it 
is the most remunerative, with the ex- 
ception of pension trust business. 


Selling the Franchise 


He has always viewed the selling of 
the franchise—or the permission to 
solicit life insurance on a salary de- 
duction basis—from the standpoint of 
a professional approach. 

Management looks favorably on the 
social security approach, as most ex- 
ecutives do not know exactly what 
social security will do for them and 
their families. Of course, the execu- 
tive should not expect the men in his 
plant to know what social security 


really means if he, himself, has little 
idea as to its benefits. 

The agency uses a chart it calls a 
visual security chart, in selling the 
franchise to the executives of a com- 
pany in order to dramatize what social 
security will do and to show how 3 
man’s present life insurance may be 
dovetailed into the over-all scheme. The 
chart sets forth the retirement values of 
life insurance at age 65 and the values 
to the employe’s family in the case of 
his death. 

To the executives of the company, 
the agent shows how to program the 
man’s present life insurance and make 
any necessary changes in beneficiary 
designation on old policies, etc., that 
might be expedient. This is very im- 
portant, Mr. Hoyer said. 

The dollar-a-week-savings kit (based 
on the endowment at 65) is also shown 
and explained to top management. The 
dollar-a-week sheets are made up in 
advance for ages from 0 through 4% 
and on the margin opposite the space 
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for annual savings, the amount of + 
monthly premium is inserted, 7, 
makes it very easy for the indiyjg, 
selling the plan. This kit is placeg 
a three-ring note book along with 
ditional typewritten sheets showing 
monthly rates 
other plans of | 
insurance and 

monthly cost of¢ 
ability and doy 
indemnity featy, 
This makes a re, 
reference of y, 
and various p 
which can be y 
ized with a my; 
mum amount of 
fort and time, 

Mr. Hoyer said it is well to hit 
on the other advantages of such ay 
to the employer and employe. 

The advantages to the employer 

1. A salary deduction plan dem 
strates clearly the sincerity and 
sonal interest of the employer in 
employes in making such a 4 
available. This is true whether or 
the employer contributes toward 
cost of the plan. 

2. Employes with a back-log of 
insurance which will reduce fear 
be better employes over the years, 

3. Salary deduction life  insura 
provides a cushion for retirement 4 
frees management from  assumi 
ultimate responsibility. 

4. It tends to reduce turnover 
employment. 

The advantages to the employe a 

1. He can purchase more life | 
surance than he would be able to o 
in any other manner. 

2. He can take advantage of { 
advice and counsel of a competent 
underwriter. 
| 3. He can provide for at least a p: 
of his own retirement program. 

4. Life insurance affords an em 
gency fund which he may use readi 

5. He may purchase life insuran 
not only on his own life, but also ¢ 
any members of his immediate fami 

6. Upon termination of employme 
an employe may continue his own co 
tract by payment of premiums. 


Dealing With Labor Union 





W. B. Hoyer 


Often, in the active solicitation o 
salary deduction case, the agent 
asked to present the over-all pictu 
to the representatives of the lab 
union. The union is generally rep 
sented by its president and its exet 
tive committee. The same_ genet 
routine is followed as in selling 
idea to management. The whole Pp 
gram is explained and _ questic 
answered. In a question session not ti 
long ago, an influential member of 
union committee stated that he wov 
like to ask a question. This was 3 
question: “If I purchase a 20-paymé 
life policy and die after 10 years, do 
my wife have to pay the premiums i 
the remaining 10 years before she 
collect on the policy?” 

After these meetings with manag 
ment and union committee have be 
completed and a favorable decision } 
been obtained, frequently pictures 
taken of the management, union, 
life insurance representatives discus 
ing this matter and these pic mc | 












(CONTINUED ON PAGE 42) 
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H. H. Cammack 
Elected Head of 
American Society 


Howard H. Cammack, general agent 
for John Hancock in Albany, was elected 


president of the 
American Society 
of C.L.U. at the 
annual meeting 


during the National 
Assn. of Life Un- 
derwriters’ conven- 
tion. He was vice- 
president. 

The office of 2nd 
vice-president was 
established and 
James W. Smither, 
Jr., general agent of 
Union Central Life, New Orleans, re- 
tiring secretary, was named to the post. 

Other officers elected are Carl M. 
Spero, independent, New York City, 





H. H. Cammack 





———_—_—___—_ 


Mownvmentat LIFE is one of the few life insurance companies 


ver 92 years 


vice-president; Gerald W. Page, general 
agent Provident Mutual Life, Los An- 
geles, treasurer, and W. Frank Cooper, 
Southwestern Life, Fort Worth, secre- 
tary. 

New directors elected are: New Eng- 
land, New York and New Jersey dis- 
trict, Harry Krueger, general agent 
Northwestern Mutual Life, New York 
City; middle eastern district, E. C. DeVol, 
associate general agent, National Life 
of Vermont, Philadelphia; southern dis- 
trict, L. D. Stark, estate analyst and 
pension consultant, Houston; middle 
western district, Fitzhugh Traylor, 
Equitable Society, Indianapolis. An in- 
terim appointment for the western dis- 
trict will be made because of the with- 
drawal of the nominee, Bruce Bare, 
New England Mutual, Los Angeles. 

Mr. Cammack attended the Univer- 
sity of Virginia, Harvard University 
and Columbia University. He became 
a C.L.U. in 1929. His father who died 
in 1946, was with the Hancock 56 years. 
His brother Charles is its general agent 


in Charleston, W. Va. 

Howard Cammack began his career 
in the Clark agency of John Hancock 
in Boston in 1921. He later transferred 
to Huntington, W. Va. In 1932 he be- 
came St. Louis general agent, and in 
1939, general agent at Charleston. In 
1949 he was appointed general agent 
at Albany. 

He is president of Cantwell & Brom- 
ley, Utica agency, which has a life de- 
partment. 

Mr. Cammack served as president of 
the Huntington, W. Va., and St. Louis 
associations. 





Charles P. Rice, Mutual Life, presi- 
dent of the District of Columbia Assn., 
says the national capital ranks fourth in 
life insurance holdings among major 
American cities. Per capita income of 
D. C. residents stands No. 1 in the 
United States, he said, its citizens rank- 
ing near the top in insurance protection 
on their lives. People in Washington 
are definitely insurance-minded, accord- 
ing to Mr. Rice. 





in the United States whose age is 90 years or more. 


It has grown from 


modest size to an organization with 61 branch offices located 


in 42 cities throughout 14 States and the Distric: 


of Columbia. 

















service indicates that although Monumental Life is old in years, it has 
remained a youthful organization . . . that it has the ability to adapt itself to the ever- 


changing times .. . that it faces the years ahead with assurance and confidence 


Over the years, Monumental 


of growt. Life has always served its policy- 


holders promptly and faithfully , 


and ser vice This record of growth and 












e Over 92 years of successful life insurance 
underwriting. 

e Assets over $108,000,000 — financial sta- 
bility second to none. 

e Over 643 million dollars of life insurance in 
force. 


e Every one of our 6! branch managers was 
formerly one of our agents. Our policy of 
promotion from within provides an oppor- 
tunity for men with ability. 


e Our record of accomplishment is a monu- 
ment to our men in the field. 


MONUMENTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE e 


CHARLES & CHASE STREETS 





BALTIMORE 





Each C.L.U. Has 
a Leader’s Role 


In Business 


Alfred H. Williams, president of 5 
eral Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
those attending the annual dinne 
American College of Life Underw;; 
that those equipped with the broad 
derstanding and high standards fost 
by the C.L.U. movement should ¢ 
themselves in the necessary battle 
tap the spiritual resources that 
available in the area of human relat 
through business leadership. 

Mr. Williams said, “I like to thinj 
top leadership as a blend of four; 
ments. The first is technical con 
tence. Present day ‘business mam 
ment is exceedingly intricate and g 
for thorough preparation and cong 
study, as you life underwriters 
know. The second is a broad in 
lectual outlook, which the Amer 
College of Life Underwriters seek; 
inculcate. Outstanding leaders of 
morrow will need to have intellec, 
interests as far reaching as world } 
tory, foreign relations, psychiatry 
sociology. This wide range of inter 
broadens one’s values, softens of 
prejudices and reforms one’s valk 
The third element might be called 
cial intelligence. This refers to | 
capacity to understand the motivat 
of the individual and the way he 
haves in groups. If we attack this pr 
lem with the same vigor and pioneer 
spirit that has characterized our | 
tional life hitherto, we shall be able 
meet the challenges now confront 
our economy and free enterprise 4 
demonstrate to restless peoples evej 
where the advantages of our ways 








life.” 
Democratic Business Leadership 
Mr. Williams said it is imperat 


in the light of world prospects to ush 
in a period of democratic business | 

ership in which the capacity of e 
individual is recognized and_ utiliz 
He declared that in almost every ini 
vidual within the business enterpr 
talents are hidden that need to! 
evoked to give the individual a sense 
belonging and worth. Z 

“In our western civilization wht 
democracy comes to full flower we 
gard the ideal situation as one wht 
authority and responsibility are inst 
arably blended, where the mutuality 
obligation and privilege is recognizi 
and observed,” the speaker declared. 7 

“Communal life under such circu 
stances comes to fruition in such q 
ties as understanding, loyalty, muti 
respect, self-discipline and the oth 
spiritual graces. Surely here is a wo 
goal which all Americans attached ! 
any way to the organism we know# 
the business enterprise should seek 
attain. Indeed the absence of tht 
qualities, as revealed by the human ffi 
tions of the day, may spell the decli 
of the American business civilization 4 
we know it today.” 

From the close of the Civil War 
the turn of the century, business lea? 
ership was essentially autocratic, Ms 
Williams declared. The competitit 
struggle was keen and ruthless. 1 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 36) 
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‘How to make friends 








































by insuring people’ 


No need to write a book with that title. There’s no 
“how” to it. 

It’s automatic for friendship to begin with a 
signature on an Equitable Life insurance policy. 
And as the years go by...as one man gets his 
home mortgage paid off...as another retires to 
take life easy...as a third sees his son graduate 

from college with honors—the feeling of friendli- 
ness for the man who was responsible for it all is 
doubled—and redoubled. 
That is why it is such a privilege to be a life 
insurance agent—particularly with an institution 
like The Equitable Life Assurance Society. What 
other man does more for his friends and neigh- 
bors? What other man performs a more important 
service to the community as a whole? 


* * * 


Listen to “THIS IS YOUR FBI’... official crime-prevention 

broadcasts from the files of the Federal Bureau of Investiga- 

tion...another public-service contribution sponsored in his 
community by The Equitable Society Representative. 


EVERY FRIDAY NIGHT—ABC NETWORK 





THOMAS I. PARKINSON, President 
393 Seventh Avenue, New York I, N. Y. 


One of a series of advertisements illustrating how a representative 
of The Equitable Life Assurance Society serves his community by 
selling life insurance. 
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MILK 


was 6¢ a quart... 


. .. when the Prudential was getting started. 
That was back in 1875. A dollar stretched a 
lot further in those days. 


But then and now the average man asks the 
same question: “Just how far will my dollars 


go :” 


Prudential representatives, using the “Dollar 
Guide,” are helping millions of people find the 
answer. Dollar Guide Service enables a pros- 
pect to estimate his own future dollar needs. 
It shows him, in black and white, just how far 
his life insurance and other resources go toward 
meeting these needs. 


This professional approach to life insurance 
selling is helping Prudential men sell larger 
average-sized policies — earn greater commis- 


sions. 


ONLY THE BEST IN SELLING 
EQUIPMENT IS GOOD ENOUGH 
FOR PRUDENTIAL REPRESENTA- 
TIVES. 


THE PRUDENTIAL 7 6:5. 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


A mutual life insurance company 






(se OF 
SERVICE 


WESTERN HOME OFFICE 
LOS ANGELES, CALIF. 





HOME OFFICE 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Interview 10 References Before 


Signing on That Prospective Agent 


In a description of the thorough re-naturally a larger number of prospe 








cruiting which he does, Ralph H. Rice, 
Jr, manager at 
Philadelphia for 
Prudential, 
described for the 
general agents and 
managers section 
the particular em- 
phasis which his 
agency places upon 
personal interview- 
ing of 10 references 
which the prospec- 
tive life insurance 
agent is asked to 
give. Mr. Rice refers to this as the final 
step in the process and says most of 
the prospective agents do not get this 
far in the recruiting process. He stresses 
personal calls on each of these refer- 
ences, saying that letters are a waste 
of time in this respect. 

Mr. Rice and his assistants spend two 
or three days interviewing the refer- 
ences at times convenient for them. 
Sometimes both the manager and as- 
sistant manager go together on these 
interviews and sometimes they conduct 
the interviews on an individual basis, 
spending from 20 minutes to an hour on 
each reference. “It is a good precau- 
tion to spend these two or three days 
before contracting a new associate, 
rather than to find out three to six 
months later that a mistake has been 
made,” Mr. Rice advises. 


Find Out Weak Points 


R. H. Rice, Jr. 


When Mr. Rice or his assistant talk 
to a reference they explain the Pruden- 
tial method of operation and then get 
the reference to tell what he knows 
about the recruit. They have found that 
frequently the reference will mention 
only the favorable characteristics of the 
prospective agent and then Mr. Rice 
replies to the referent, “Mr. Smith, we 
believe most men have some weak 
points or faults. I readily admit I have 
faults and I assume you have some neg- 
ative characteristics. I think we will 
both agree that no man is perfect, that 
would be asking too much. Knowing 
Mr. Prospective Agent as you do, what 
would you say are his two or three 
weaknesses?” Mr. Rice will not leave a 
reference until he gets some negative 
comment, going on the basis that every 
man has some shortcomings. It is up 
to the manager to find these faults be- 
fore and not after he hires an agent, he 
said. Sometimes he has found himself 
on the wrong track after interviewing 
two or three references. 


Have Definite Time For Recruiting 


Mr. Rice has found that a fundamen- 
tal point in recruiting is the setting 
aside by management of a definite time 
each week or month for recruiting. If 
this is not done, a hundred other seem- 
ingly important matters crowd recruit- 
ing into the background. No matter 
how many men the agency intends to 
induct, a definite time schedule should 
be agreed upon, perhaps one particular 
day a week set for recruiting activities 
with nothing else to interfere. By allo- 
cating sufficient time to this important 
phase, the manager will find there is 





to select from, Mr. Rice advised. 

Another fundamental to recruiting 
determination of the type of man wh; 
the agency desires. Mr. Rice advised 
hearers to write down the qualificatj 
and specifications of the man and, 
having been done, to follow these sp 
fications and not to take chances y 
exceptions, or hunches or reform pr 
lems. 

Mr. Rice has found that a large n 
ber of his new associates have } 
recruited from contacts or referred | 
obtained by his assistant manag 
These assistants are aware that one 
their most important functions is 
gain in competent producers and e 
assistant manager is given an allotm 
each year, depending on the needs 
his unit. 

Successful agents in the agency 
also likely to refer candidates and th 
agents are encouraged to be on 
lookout for good recruits. Other 
cruits come from contacts or refe 
leads obtained by the manager. Bef 
a new agent is contracted, the ag 
and assistant manager are in agreem 
and many times they solicit the opini 
of others in the agency. In talking 
a referred lead or acquaintance anda 
ing his assistance in recruiting, Mr. Ri 
said his agency used the printed sh 
which lists the desired qualifications 
the new associate and also lists 
items which Prudential and the age 
have to offer. 

Because their methods produce 
merous recruits, Mr. Rice and his as 
ciates have come across many p 
prospects and these they eliminate r 
idly by the aptitude test. These 
elimination tests and not selection tes 
elimination tests and not selection.. 
Mr. Rice cautioned. They save ti 
that might be wasted explaining life: 
surance to a candidate who should ha 
been eliminated.to start with. 





No Question Too Personal 


“Assuming the first hurdle of te 
is passed satisfactorily, we then wish 
get a complete picture of the ma 
background,” he declared. ‘There 
no question or questions too perso 
that should not be asked. One of 
cardinal mistakes in the past has b 
not getting enough information beft 
making a decision. Everyone has sot 
weak or negative characteristics. Fi 
out what they are before and not ait 
you hire him. Be a detective and 0 
a cheerleader in your recruiting proct 
and you will make fewer mistakes. 
courage the recruit to do his full sh# 
of the talking, finding out his desit 
and his aims in life. Get all the fa 
and background possible on the fi 
interview because time is our chief # 
set.” 

The speaker requires a minimum 
150 names on the initial market rep 
of the prospective agent. This lists 
approximate salaries, types of wo! 
number of dependents and degrees 
acquaintance of these people. Mr. Ri 
advised analyzing these lists thougii 
fully, because such a list is the mitt 
of the business, civic, social and eét 
cational background of the prospect. 
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othing in the world can take the 
place of persistence. Talent will not; nothing is 
more common than unsuccessful men with talent. 
Genius will not; unrewarded genius 1s almost a 
proverb. Education will not; the world is full. of 
educated derelicts. Persistence and determination 
alone are omnipotent. The slogan ‘Press On’ has 


solved and always will solve the problems of the 


_~ 


This quotation, by one of Vermont’s most famous native 


human race.’’ 


sons, hangs in the offices of National Life underwriters 
all over the nation. We feel that the daily application 
by life insurance men of this compelling message has 
been a powerful force in selling the American people 
one of their most cherished possessions — family security 


through life insurance. 


“SOLID AS THE GRANITE HILLS OF VERMONT” 


NATIONAL LIFE SS 
Insurance Company - MONTPELIER ° ere cas 


FOUNDED IN 1850 - A MUTUAL COMPANY : OWNED BY ITS POLICYHOLDERS 
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BENSON ON FORUM OF THE AIR 





Promotes Rehabilitation 
Rather Than Pensions 


President Judd C. Benson of the 
National association got a chance to 
promote the idea of emphasizing re- 
habilitation rather than disability pen- 
sions when he appeared on a television 
program, American Forum of the Air, 
Sunday. 

The question, “Should permanent dis- 
ability benefits be added to the old age 
and survivors’ insurance system?” was 
discussed by Mr. Benson, Commissioner 
Altmeyer of the social security adminis- 
tration, Murray W. Latimer, industrial 
relations consultant and former chair- 
man of the railroad retirement board, 
and Leonard Calhoun, former assistant 
general counsel of the former social 
security board and author of the Cal- 
houn report. 


Mr. Benson challenged Mr. Altmeyer 


to join with N.A.L.U. in asking Con- 
gress to appropriate $100 million for 
rehabilitation of the disabled, rather 
than the $23 million that Mr. Altmeyer 
recommended at the recent session, a 
proposal to which Mr. Altmeyer agreed 
readily. 

Much of Mr. Benson’s discourse was 
directed to Mr. Altmeyer. 

“The life insurance companies have 
had a lot of experience,” said Mr. Ben- 
son, “The life insurance companies are 
not spending the taxpayers’ money, 
they are spending the policyholders’ 
money, and at long last the fact re- 
mains that last year the first 25 com- 
panies took in $105 million and paid 
out $108 million in benefits. 

“The point is this: If you get a man 
interested in rehabilitation the figures 


There is no question about it. The fx 
are clear. 

“Furthermore, these benefits that 
are talking about would average ah 
one-third of the wage loss. Who wa 
to stay home and draw only one-th 
of his ordinary wages if he can be] 
habilitated? Again I say that is an 
sult to human dignity and intelligeng 

“I will tell you what would happe 
said Mr. Benson. “A man gets $49 
$50 or $60 a month disability. T, 
hold a family conference and get aroy 
the table. Poor old Bill is disabled, wi 
shall we do about it? He gets $60 fr 
some place for sure. Sam says, ‘I , 
give him $15.’ Pete says, ‘I will g 
$20.’ They finally get him up to ¢ 
and they say, ‘Bill you surely can , 
along on that?’ 

“Whereupon you get 15 people all; 
terested in not having him go back 
work, because if he fails, then they , 
have to put up more money. It happ¢ 
every time.” 

“The incentive runs all the ot 
way,” said Mr. Latimer. “When a m 
loses, as he does in the railroad ing 


plainly show here that it costs $792 to 
aid a family for a year, with dependent 
children. You can spend $460 in re- 
habilitating him. I would like to ask 
Mr. Altmeyer this question: You ap- 
peared before Congress and delivered a 
full book of testimony, and there were 
about six lines in about rehabilitation. 
Now, what I cannot understand is, 
when you have a proposition here where 
the government makes, according to 
their own figures, $10 in taxes for every 
dollar they spend in rehabilitation, why 
you put in only four lines about that 
and wrote a book trying to get every- 
body on the benefit rolls?” 

“Mr. Benson, for the very simple rea- 
son that one should not have to argue 
that he is against sin and for virtue and 
all its works.” Mr. Altmeyer answered. 
“Everybody is for vocational rehabili- 
tation and my thesis is that providing 
insurance benefits promotes rehabilita- 
tion. 

“I have quoted authorities and I can 
quote Michael Shortly, who is director 
of vocational rehabilitation, to that end. 





x 





Baltimore, 


second largest 





The 


Sun Life 


try, $150 or $175 a month going on{ 
disability roll—and that is below 

average—when his own family has 
dig in its own pocket to make that 4 
then they have no incentive whatever 
keep him on the disability roll. 

“Beyond that, in the classification 
the medical examiners of the railr 
retirement board, we used to make cla 
ifications of the numbers of cases whd 
the indications were that there was 
possible hope of recovery. A man w 
has lost the use of his optic nerve 
never going to be rehabilitated so } 
as his eyesight is concerned. A m 
who has lost botn legs can never wo 
in the railroad industry again. No 
there are some things he can do. } 
we have taken it as a principle that 
man who cannot, under any circu 
stances, be given any kind of traini 
that would enable him to earn a si 
stantial living needs income.” 

“Mr. Latimer, I am glad you broug 
that up,” said Mr. Calhoun. “I am g 
Mr. Altmeyer mentioned Mr. Short 
because Mr. Shortly wrote a letter tot 
Senate finance committee while 
thing was in progress. I am not goi 
to read the part of the letter whe 
he urged the official policy of disabilitf 
but I do want to quote from three ca‘ 


Insurance 


2nd pyend Day 





Company of America, now 


seaport in the country, joins 
celebrating its Sixtieth Anni- 


he gave where he said they could: 










its sister city of Washington in : habilitate: 
. versary with more than $50,- “No. 1. A man, 24, paralyzed low 
extending a warm welcome to extremities. Hospitalized one  yé 


000,000 of Assets and almost 
$300,000,000 of Insurance in 
Force, adds its greetings to 
the National Convention. 


San Lif 


INSURANCE COMPANY OF AMERICA 


BALTIMORE 2, MD. 


Given training and equipment. No 
supports self, wife and children. 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 40) 









the members of the National 
Association of Life Under- 
writers. 

























Relaxing after the federal law and ! 
islation committee meeting: T. J. Me 
bach, State Farm, Bloomington, Ill, 
Hayes Clark, Reliance Life, Birming! 


SUN LIFE BUILDING 
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Sundays to do this job. 
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; If you have had any* experience that will assist us in doing 
-d lovig the greatest job ever done in America, we want to hear about 
you. We will buy your talents at a good price. 
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*Our immediate and critical need is for Chief Underwriters and Underwriting Executives. 
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We write A & H, Hospitalization, Medical & Surgical and Straight Life — 
Commercial and Industrial 
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CHICAGO 30, ILLINOIS 
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Nofable Advances 
in 1950 for C.L.U. 
Movement Reported 


Many Taking Examina- 
tions, Dr. Huebner Says, 
and More Successful 


With a record of 449 candidates who 
completed their C.L.U. 
1950, American College reported impor- 
tant progress at the annual meeting of 
the college trustee in Washington Tues- 


examinations in 


day. 

Dr. S. S. Huebner, president, also 
pointed out in his annual report to the 
trustees that this increases to 4,039 


those who have completed all C.L.U. 


examinations, during the 23-year his- 


tory of the American College. 

The number of candidates complet- 
ing all examinations in 1950 is 32% 
greater than in the previous banner year 
of 1949, Dr. Huebner reported. The 
candidates are subject to the experi- 
ence requirements in order to qualify 
for the C.L.U. designation. 

C.L.U. study groups increased in 1950 
to 259, in 156 cities, both new records. 

Including this year’s examinations, 
5,735 additional candidates have credit 
for the successful completion of one or 
more of the five C.L.U. examinations. 

In all, 9,774 candidates have demon- 
strated their knowledge by examination 
in all or some of the prescribed parts 
of the C.L.U. program. 


10,000 Complete Studies 


In addition, Dr. Huebner reported an 
estimated 10,000 students have mastered 
C.L.U. studies largely in organized 
groups but have not yet taken the ex- 
aminations. It is estimated that nearly 
20,000 life underwriters have joined in 


studies directed toward the achieve- 
ment of the professional designation of 
Ci. 

On June 7, 8 and 9, 2,794 candidates 
took C.L.U. examinations at 155 edu- 
cational institutions cooperating with 
the American College in 46. states, 
District of Columbia and Hawaii. This 
compares with 2,967 in 1949, the ban- 
ner year, and with 1,746 in the pre- 
war record year of 1939. 

The number of examinations taken 
in 1950 totaled 3,839 as compared with 
3,944 in 1949 and 3,125 in 1939, the 
pre-war record. This is an increase of 
19.4% over 1939. 

New candidates this year taking ex- 
aminations for the first time totaled 
1,095. The totals of new candidates 
were so extraordinarily large in the 
post-war years, Dr. Huebner pointed 
out owing to the sudden avalanche of 
G.I. new candidates, that the college 
did not anticipate continued mainte- 
nance on the highest level at least for 
a few years. 





ongnratulations 


To the members of the National 


Association of Life Underwriters, 


on the occasion of their Sixty-first 


Annual Convention, for their 


continuing and effective efforts in 


advancing the standards and scope 


of life insurance sales and service. 





HOUITABLE 
te Insurance Company 


OF IOWA 


Founded in 1867 in Des Moines 








Measures are being taken to incre 
greatly the influx of new candidatg 
It is hoped that American Society { 
C.L.U., C.L.U.’s generally, agency ma 
agements and home office officials y 
cooperate further with the college 
encourage many more new candidat 
because of the great importance of f 
ing into the C.L.U. movement all pos 
ble new blood of this year’s 2,794 
amined candidates, 1,649 or 59% w 
awarded credit for all of the examj 
tions they undertook. of the 3,839 
aminations taken, 2,489 or 64.8% w 
passed and this year’s passing ratio 
64.8% is well above the average j 
the past 10 years. 

There was also a continuation of 
emphasis upon the four-year inst: 
ment program of study for the atta 
ment of the C.L.U. designation. 0 
20 of the 2,794 candidates undertook 
five of the examinations. 

During the year, the director of t 
educational advisory department mia 
special visits to many cities. Many oth 
cities were represented in the thr 
regional conferences conducted at § 
Jose, Albany and Chicago. 

As a result in large part of the ¢ 
lege’s initiative and encouragement, 
book on “Estates and Trusts” by Gilb 
T. Stephenson was completed and pu 
lished during the year. This text he 
to fill a gap in the college’s “suggest 
reading list” for candidates. 








Favorable Comment on 
Educational Coordination 


There was. considerable favorab 
comment at Washington both in a 
out of the committee on underwrit 
education on the over-all coordinati: 
of the activities of C.L.U., L.U.T. 
the campus training courses and t 
company courses. It appears that & 
tegration of these functions may s 
be a reality. N.A.L.U. has played 
part in the movement and at the Okt 
homa City mid-year the trustees a: 
the National Council endorsed such} 
move. 4 

The real lead in the matter was tak) 
by marketing institute at Purdue Us) 
versity at the instance of Hal L. Nuy 
the director. He invited to a two-til 
conference at Lafayette the represent 
tives of 11 organizations concerned. 


ae 





Delegates registered included Claud 
Dunfee, president of the Canadian Li® 
Underwriters Assn., and two ff 
Puerto Rico. 
















The National Underwriter Com 
exhibit on the mezzanine: Resident 
agers E. H. Fredrikson, Philadelphia, 
V. Stroup, Pittsburgh, and James T. 
tin, New York City. 4 
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Training Courses 


Accident & Health 

Casualty and Surety 

Essentials of Life 
Underwriting 

Property and 

Allied Lines 


Monthly Magazines 
Accident & Health 


Review 
Casualty Insuror 
Life Insurer 
Insurance Exchange 
Magazine 


Bulletin Services 


Accident & Health 
Bulletins 

Diamond Life Bulletins 

D. L. B, Agent's Service 

Fire, Casualty & Surety 
Bulletins 
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for all N.A.L.U. members 


our Hand — in heartiest congratulations! 


our Mat_ 
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our Mark 
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Weekly 
Newspapers 
The National 
Underwriter 
(Fire and Casualty 
Edition) 
The National 


Underwriter 
(Life Edition) 


Other Services 


Argus Fire Chart 
Argus Casualty Chart 
Little Gem Life Chart 
Unique Manual 
Time Saver (Accident 
& Health) 
Underwriters Hand- 
Books for 32 States 
Books on all Insurance 
Subjects 


GREET YoU 


in sincere Welcome before our exhibit 
along upper Capitol Terrace 


(the spot where old and new friends get together) 


— indicating Quality and 


Service wherever you see it! 
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To Hold Trainers 


Conference at 
L.1.A.M.A. Meeting 


The committee on education and 
training of L.I.A.M.A. at its meeting in 
Washington Monday voted to sponsor a 
trainers conference, starting Thursday 
noon of the L.I.A.M.A. convention week 
in Chicago and running through the fol- 
lowing Friday noon. It will be for edu- 
cation and training directors of member 
companies. 

A feature will be five “workshop” 
groups divided according to company 
classifications and attended by 15 to 20 
persons each. It is expected that from 
75 to 100 will be on hand. 

Ray E. Fuller, vice-president and 
agency director of Equitable of Iowa, 
who is chairman of the committee, could 
not be present on account of having re- 
cently fractured an ankle. Brice F. Mc- 


Euen, senior consultant of L.I.A.M.A., 
acted as chairman. S. Rains Wallace, 
Jr., presented a progress report on re- 
search in training, particularly the most 
recent results of the sales method index 
which have been developed by L.U.T.C. 
and L.I.A.M.A. There was a report 
from Raymond Johnson, assistant vice- 
president New York Life, on the Amer- 
ican College’s cooperative fund for agent 
training. 





J. Frank Foshes, Jr., Occidental Life, 
Washington, D. C., is in an expansive 
mood. He sold $1% million of ordinary 
insurance during July. All was in the 
form of individual policies, no pension 
trusts or business insurance cases. He 
led Occidental Life producers in July 
and August. 


Connecticut Yankees present were 
busy handing out plastic key chain 
gadgets with the name of Robert Gil- 
more, Mutual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, 
their trustee candidate, on them. 


Huppeler Agents 
Get “Data with 
a Sales Touch” 


A sales proposal with complete sta- 
support 


tailored to meet the 
particular pros- 
pect’s situation will 
be worked up by 
an established full 
time planning de- 
partment for any 
agent in the Lam- 
bert M. Huppeler 
agency of New 
England Mutual in 
New York City. 
The planning sys- 
tem, whose theme 
is to provide life insurance data with 
a sales promotion touch, was estab- 
lished by Mr. Huppeler as one of sev- 
eral steps to give his agents all possible 


tistical 





L. M. Huppeler 











CALIFORNIA-WESTERN STATES LIFE 


were Forty in’Fifty 


By ii ll 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


“@ Company of CAREER Underwriters” 


Home Office: Sacramento 





CAL-WESTERN’S THREE LIFE MEMBERS OF THE MILLION DOLLAR 
ROUND TABLE EXTEND GREETINGS TO CONVENTION DELEGATES: 
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ALFRED €. GAUMER 





BRYAN C. STANGLE 





relief from office routine and free they 
time for sales work. 

Since coming to the agency 2% y 
ago, Mr. Huppeler has increased thd 
number of full time agents from 21 
33. They have brought the agency ¢gmar, 
first place ranking in the company ag 
in the first eight months of 1950 p 
for more than $10 million. 

_Mr. Huppeler believes that sales arj 
from four basic situations—programing 
retirement, business insurance on p 
ners or stock retirement coverage wi 
a pension feature, and from the pensj 
field. The business-like statistical pm 
posals follow these four general og 
lines and feature a complete anal 
of a situation with suggestions for solr. 
ing the prospect’s problem. These 
presented in a black notebook contaip 
ing the agent’s proposal on separat 
sheets covered with plastic to give they 
simple clarity and prospect appeal. 

One of the methods used to sta 
the new member of the agency on th 
road to successful production is a heanfis. insuran 
direct mail effort. Its aim is for event ounty of § 
agent to have at least eight or 10 dire stic systen 
mail leads each week. As he builds hit treatme: 
way in the business direct mail is conM-ommunity 
tinued on a cooperative basis with thls an agen 
general agency sharing the expense. played a bi 

Mr. Huppeler has been active in thiithis countr 
New York City agents’ association anifvhich has 
in managerial groups since leaving hiithe standar 
former position as superintendent oifhas never 
agencies with Massachusetts Mutualfrountry. “ 
With him in the agency are Roberggions whicl 
L. G. White, brokerage manager; Johsgalemocratic 
L. Bryden, supervisor, and Irwin Herzgpeople can 
felder, who heads the statistical depar-(meurity and 
ment. ype of sec 
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essfully | 
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Above—Will H. Zaiser, Prudential, De 
Moines, and Edward Mintz, New York 
Salinas, Cal., talk over trust council 
lems at a committee meeting. 
Center—Richard Malone of the Alfred 
M. Best Co., and Robert L. Walker, Pen® 
sular Life, Orlando, trustee candidate. 


which can 
defend the 
peace to mr 


Below—David Marks, Jr., New En to live 
Mutual, New York, and L. E. H ; 
Aetna Life, Charleston, W. Va. at i Mr. Lar 
meeting of the federal law and legislati# B hand you 


committee. 
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m 21 Speaking at the national sales semi- 

ency qqpar, Lonnie Langston, Southwestern 

any an Life, Lubbock, 

150 p Tex., said that the 
‘ average American 











family today needs 
the services of a 
well trained agent 
more than at any 
time in_ history. 
What this country 
needs is more life 
insurance men who 
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: crying needs. of 
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en who are trying to build security 
or their families and themselves, he 
declared. 
It was his thesis that the life insur- 






to stance agent has to do a better job than 
On thiever because he can help insure that 
a heawiite insurance will not become the mere 
or Cveri@ounty of government under a paternal- 
10 dire stic system, predicated upon uniformity 
uilds hiipf treatment of each individual in the 
1S COM ommunity. He said that life insurance 
vith this an agency of private enterprise has 
ense. layed a big part in the development of 
e in thithis country. It is one of the factors 
tion animavhich has enabled Americans to raise 
ving higthe standard of living to a scale which 
dent of™as never been equaled by any other 
Mutualfountry. “It is now one of the institu- 








































Robe 
r; Johs 
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ions which can help us preserve the 
Hemocratic way of living, whereby 
people can provide for their own se- 
urity and not have to depend upon the 
ype of security furnished by the gov- 
ernment. Life insurance can only suc- 
essfully be distributed through an 
agency system and there is a challenge 
o the underwriters of America to im- 
prove our agency system. It is up to 
he underwriters to keep life insurance 
aS an agency of free enterprise,” he de- 
lared. 

“The search for security has been 
one of the dominant forces in life since 
he dawn of civilization. We Americans 
oday are still searching for security. 
We want the type of security which will 
give us our self respect and not the 
type of security for which we will have 
to pay the price of losing our freedom, 
our liberties and our hopes. Sometimes 
}! wonder if we life underwriters realize 
what a responsible part we are playing 
m our community,” Mr. Langston 
stated. 

Mr. Langston described life insurance 
as being just as American as a baseball 
game. He said that personal insurance 
is built around the family unit and per- 
mits the young man of modest means 
to assume the responsibility of home 
ownership. It provides protection dur- 
ing his earning period and guarantees 
security for his old age. It enables him 
to enter business with risk capital. It 
helps the man who has initiative to 
step out from the ranks and play a part 
in the great game of American business. 
In the business life of the nation, life 
msurance supplies a reservoir of funds 





» Alfred pr, can be used in time of war to 
r, Penie® ‘efend the way of life and in time of 
— Peace to make America a better place 
ine to live, 

| 

at t® Mr. Langston continued: “In my 
gislatie B hand you see a five cent pencil. This 











Security With Selt-Respect Termed 
trong American Need by Langston 


pencil is made of four materials, wood, 
lead, tin, and rubber. The wood came 
from the timberlands of the great north- 
west. The lead from the mines in 
Colorado. The tin from Bolivia and 
the rubber was produced on a planta- 
tion in Brazil. These materials were 
processed in sawmills, smeltering 
works and manufacturing plants. They 


were transported by rail, boat and 
trucks to the company which assembled 
the materials and turned out a finished 
product. This product retails for five- 
cents and a profit is made. This profit 
is shared by more than 100,000 Amer- 
icans who are the stockholders in the 
corporations which produce the raw ma- 
terials, the plants which process these 
materials, the manufacturing company 
which turns out the finished product 
and the retail firm which offers the pen- 


cil for sale. I believe that any system 


of production and distribution which can 
place in the hands of a person a product 
such as this pencil for five-cents is a 
system worth maintaining. There is an- 
other thing about this pencil. It will 
write 12,000 words and these words can 
be free words—a right granted to us 
under the constitution of the United 
States. I like the American Way of 
Life.” 

America isn’t just a space mapped off 
by Rand, McNally. It’s a crazy kind 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 20) 





























the past year: 





















Average new policy 


Average policy in force. 



























As a result of a quality field organization and 
quality clientele, Continental American’s Field 


Men made this outstanding accomplishment for 


. $8,845 
$5,421 


89% of all new insurance issued 
was in policies of $5,000 or more. 
Average new Preferred Class Policy $15,719 


Average Preferred Class Policy in force $9,701 


Continental American’s Field Men are to be con- 


gratulated for maintaining for many years, one of 


the very highest averages in the business for size 


of new policies each year and for size of policies 


in force. 


High quality field representatives produce a high 


quality body of satisfied policyowners, resulting in 


higher average sales . . . an important factor in 


enabling field representatives to become increas- 


ingly successful. 


Continental American Life Insurance Company 


Wilmington, Delaware 
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General Agent 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


Lincoln Building 60 East 42nd Street 
New York 
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O. A. KREBS 


General Agent 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
151 William Street, New York 
REctor 2-7900 
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60 EAST 42nd STREET 
NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 





KRUEGER & DAVIDSON 
AGENCY 
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THE NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
386 Fourth Avenue 
New York 


Harry Krueger, C.L.U. Walter S. Davidson 
General Agents 
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BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
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ARTHUR V. YOUNGMAN 
General Agent 


135 Broadway, New York City 
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ANTHONY P. MUSALO | 
Manager | Suite 
OSBORNE BETHEA 
General Agent 
Sd 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY } 
50 Church Street L 
New York City 
H. ARTHUR SCHMIDT AGENCY H 
Sg 
NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL EQUI" 
217 Broadway 
New Y 
. ms ork 118 W 
rth 4-3800 129 Cc 








THE BRAGG AGENCY 


JAMES ELTON BRAGG, C.L.U. 
Manager 


THE GUARDIAN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 
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Home Office Agency 
50 UNION SQUARE, NEW YORK 3, N. Y. 











WHEELER H. KING 


General Agent 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


500—Sth AVE. 


NEW YORK 18, N. Y. LOngacre 4-7400 
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SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE INSURANCE 
500—5TH AVE. NEW YORK 17, N. Y. 
CHickering 8-8330 


BURTON J. BOOKSTAVER, General Agent 
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SAMUEL D. ROSAN AGENCY, 
INC. 


General Agent 
sd 


CONTINENTAL 

ASSURANCE COMPANY | 

76 WILLIAM ST. NEW YORK 5, N. Y. | 
WHitehall 3-7680 
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General Agent FREID & MARKS THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
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225 BROADWAY LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 40th Floor—40 Wall Street, New York 5 
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Pacific Martucl 





COMPLETENESS 


...is today’s measure of 
life insurance effectiveness. 
Pacific Mutual field training; 
Pacific Mutual sales aids; 
Pacific Mutual personal 


protection plans 


..- all are designed to meet 
that measure. 


PACIFIC MUTUAL DOES BUSINESS ONLY THROUGH ITS GENERAL 
AGENCIES LOCATED IN 40 STATES AND THE DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 


HOME OFFICE: LOS ANGELES, CALIFORNIA 



































Urges Security with Self Respect 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 17) 





of country that started out believing all 
men were free and equal and were en- 
titled to life, liberty, and the pursuit of 
happiness. 

Mr. Langston declared “NSLI is a 
good example of our government’s at- 
tempting to meet the insurance needs of 
a special group, and lest I be mis- 
understood, may I quote from the 
Wall Street Journal of Aug. 1, 1950. 
The chairman of House committee on 
expenditures in the executive depart- 
ment said the NSLI has not met the ob- 
jectives of government life insurance. It 
has failed to provide uniform protection 
in the form of income for the depend- 
ents of persons dying while serving in 
the armed forces, and it has failed to 


little girl through college who othe 
could not have gone. He had seen 
fathers of many homes pass away 
through his efforts, money had } 
provided to pay off the mortgages 
those homes so that the widow 
children could live in the same p 
that they had when daddy was liy 
He had seen monthly income chg 
come in to provide for the necessitie; 
life for a mother and children yj 
otherwise there would have been 
income. He had seen many home 
that little community remain a; 
family unit instead of the mother } 
ing to leave the children and go 
work. He had also been able to 4 
an old couple their first monthly 








te 


The registration for the W.Q.M.D.R.T. was in charge of these charming ladies: 
Daisy G. Hyman, Mutual Life, Baltimore; Mrs. Matilda Wells, Prudential, Det 
Miss Helen Rupp, Bankers of Iowa, St. Pau. and Mrs. Elsie Doyle, Union Cen 


Cincinnati, who is chairman of the W.Q.M.D.R.1. 


lessen demands for pensions. NSLI has 
cost the federal government more than 
$5,500 million in the last 10 years, from 
appropriated funds rather than from 
premiums. It has required federal con- 
tributions greater than the total amount 
collected in premium payments. The 
house committee also said that to call 
NSLI operations insurance would be a 
misnomer.” 
Relates Two Death Cases 

Mr. Langston delivered the following 
description: “Several years ago in a 
small town in North Carolina, the local 
newspaper devoted a large part of the 
front page telling of the death of one 
of its prominent citizens. This man at 
the time of his death was president of 
the local bank. He was interested in 
many business activities of the city. He 
had accumulated a fortune of more than 
a million dollars. When he died, he left 
this large estate and immediately a 
squabble was started because there were 
claims of his children by a former wife, 
from the former wife herself, and also 
from his present wife and children. Just 
a few weeks later in the same town, the 
same newspaper carried a short news 
item of the death of a life insurance 
man who had been in business in this 
town for 28 years. He had not built a 
large financial fortune for himself. How- 
ever, during his life time he had seen 
an endowment policy mature to put a 








come check and present it to them p 
sonally and tell them that as long 
they lived they would have an_ ince 
for life. And, at the time of his de 
he did not leave a large personal est 
but he left over three million dollars 
life insurance in force in this town, 3 
that was an estate that was not gol 
to be thrown to the courts to be foug 
over by heirs, but that estate rept 
sented a policy to pay off the mortg 
on some home. It guaranteed secu 
for widows and children. 

“Two years ago a gracious old 
came in my office. She was 78 years 
age. In her hand she held a life in 
ance policy settlement agreement. 
told me that she wanted me to writ’ 
letter to the life insurance company @ 
express her gratitude to them for Wi 
that life insurance policy had meant 
her. 

“When this lady had finally rea¢ 
the age of 58 her husband died. 
settlement agreement provided that 
would receive $51.40 a month. 
reached the age of 58 her husband & 
The settlement agreement provided # 
she would receive $51.40 a month. > 
had received this check every month! 
20 years. Now she wanted me to 
the company and thank them and 4 
plain to the company what these che 
had meant to her over this period d 
years. 
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he suggestion that James B. Hallett, 
eral counsel of N.A.L.U., make his 
adquarters permanently at Washing- 
_ in view of the increasing interest of 























































Same p 

was livM§A.L.U. in Washington legislation and 
ome chdibulations, was made at the meeting of 
leCessitj ' federal law and legislation commit- 


dren by the chairman, Nathaniel Seefurth, 
ve beenfrthwestern Mutual, Chicago. This 
y homefpuld involve having an assistant coun- 


at the New York office who would 
responsible for state legislation. 

{r. Hallett has been spending much 
his time in Washington while con- 
ess has been in session. The point 
s made that Robert L. Hogg, execu- 
e vice-president of American Life 
ynvention, and Eugene M. Thoré of 
fe Insurance Assn. of America now 
bke their headquarters in Washington 
account of the increasing importance 
federal legislation. 

Mr. Hallett, in discussing the federal 
ture, said it was sometimes amazing 
ow long the game goes on before the 
istle blows.” He cited the recent ac- 
bn of the Senate-House conferees on 
e interest element in installment op- 
bns. It looked like a lost cause until 
ednesday before adjournment but a 
ange in the vote of one of the House 
nferees saved the day. 


iresses Personal Factor 


Mr. Seefurth said that though the 
sociation had won on the interest ele- 
ent there will be plenty of effort in 
e future to get it taxed. He stressed 
e importance of the personal factor in 
gislation, and the need for the right 
nd of contacts so that when a provision 
at N.A.L.U. is interested in is under 
scussion it would not be lost in a 
Drse-trade because a member of Con- 


Main as 
nother } 
and 20 
ble to 4 
nonthly 


idies: 
l, Det 
n Cen 


them # 
s long Mess didn’t appreciate its importance. 
an incoaline said that Congressmen appreciate 
bina etting information and that they are a 
nal estammetty good representative cross-section 
dollars™ the American people. N.A.L.U.’s 
town, apecial need is for more friends on the 
not gd emocratic side. 

be foumm™ Oren D. Pritchard, Union Central, in- 
ite repamanapolis, emphasized the value of 
mortgmaking a long distance telephone call 
1 secug™ 2 member of Congress whom the 

gent knows. It is worth vastly more 
old sampan a letter, he said. Mr. Seefurth and 
; years@™r. Hallett concurred. Mr. Seefurth 
life inamid a personal call is best, and then a 
rent, Sphone call, telegram and letter, in that 
o writtmtder. Letters are of little value, as 
pany #mongressmen get them by the bushel. 
“4 onfine Efforts to Broad Areas 
Mr. Seefurth mentioned the efforts 

, ream! the Treasury to tax as income the 
lied. Tfommission that an agent gets when he 
that #@#Uys a policy on his own life. He said 
ith. Smere were requests for N.A.L.U. to in- 
and G@mrest itself in matters of this kind but 
ided te thought it best to confine its efforts 
nth. 9%0 such broad areas as defending the 
ronth MBoncept of life insurance proceeds of 


to demnity not characterized by profit. 
and @@-ife insurance, he pointed out, still en- 
e chee °yS some advantages that other forms 
iod of Bi Property do not, but it may not al- 
mays be that way, he warned, citing the 





fact that life insurance proceeds no 
longer have the special $40,000 exclusion 
from the federal estate tax. 

He said the thing to stress is the so- 
cial implications of these advantages 
that life insurance enjoys rather than 
to try to argue a case on its technical 
merits. For example, it can’t be denied 
that the interest element in proceeds 
paid out in installments represents a 
profit but the social benefit of leaving 
this interest untaxed and thereby encour- 


aging people to provide for their families 
is the important point to emphasize. 





Woman Agent Covers 
West By Own Plane 


Harriet Horton, Occidental, Chey- 
enne, Wyo., was expected to be the 
only agent to arrive in Washington in 
her own plane. One of her most valu- 
able sales tools, her plane enables her 
to cover some 300,000 square miles of 


sparsely settled western territory. She 
is active in the Cheyenne quota club 
and the Cheyenne children’s theater. A 
graduate of University of Nebraska, she 
has been selling insurance for 20 years. 
She says she would be lost without her 
airplane. 





Harry E. North, vice-president of 
Metropolitan Life at the Pacific Coast 
head office, made the long trip to Wash- 
ington to be on hand for the convention. 





$10 MONTHLY DISABILITY INCOME AND PREMIUM WAIVER 





As 


BEFORE > 
AGE 60 
BEFORE ) 
AGE 55 

AT » 
AGE 65 

AT S 
AGE 55 


= 


WAIVER of PREMIUMS and $10.00 monthly disability income per 
$1,000.00 face amount of insurance, plus MATURITY of face value 
as endowment at age 65, unless contract matures earlier. 


(Issued to eligible male lives only, ages 21 to 50) 


Provided Under the Liberal Terms of the Provision 


Premiums are waived in case total and permanent disability, as defined in 
the provision, occurs before the policy anniversary nearest age 60. This benefit 
is continued while the insured is disabled for duration of policy. 


$10.00 monthly income per $1,000 sum insured is paid in addition to waiver 
of premium if total and permanent disability occurs before policy anniversary 
nearest age 55, and such monthly income is payable while the insured is dis- 
abled, as defined in the provision, to age 65 or prior maturity of policy and... 


if disability as defined in the provision has existed continuously from age 55 to 
age 65 and the policy has not previously matured, it will mature as an endow- 
ment at age 65, 


Payment of premiums for all of the foregoing disability ‘benefits is completed 
upon policy anniversary nearest age 55, although the waiver provision remains 
in force to age 60. 











_Auarsachurely Mutual 


ORGANIZED 1851 


Age 25 35 45 50 
ANNUAL PREMIUMS Ordinary Life $4.57 $6.06 $9.31 $13.48 
WAIVER and $10.00 Extra Protection (20) 5.11 7.17 13.33 ma 
MONTHLY DISABILITY . 20 Year Endowment 2.73 4.14 9.41 14.02 
INCOME Retirement Income @ 65 4.79 6.58 11.02 17.81 
(Male) 
MINIMUM: Disability income provision will not be attached to a policy of 
less than $2,000. 
LIMITS MAXIMUM: $250 monthly disability income under all policies in Massachusetts 
Mutual. 
TOTAL: Total monthly disability income benefits in all companies at time 


of application not to exceed 50% of the applicant’s earned income, 


or $500 per month, whichever is less. 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Springfield, Massachusetts 
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Yos ... Quite A Man! 


The ability to provide education for 
children, income for dependent mothers 
and widows, food and shelter for adult 
as well as juvenile dependents, to elim- 
inate the fear of old age—the ability to 
liquidate indebtedness, to permit people 
to live in peace and die at par—is some- 
thing indeed. 


The well posted underwriter can do, and 
does all of these things. He 1s quite a 
man in my opinion. His service is usu- 
ally inadequately rewarded, seldom ap- 
preciated, and yet were it not for this 
man I am talking about, half the life 
insurance in force in America today 
would not be in force. 


Mr. American Life Underwriter, for 
my money, you are quite a man! 


Cordially 


APO a 


President 








Security 


OLD LINE LEGAL RESERVE 


LIFE AND ACCIDENT 
COMPANY 


DENVER 2, COLORADO 

















Georgia Cracker 
Tells How to Sell 
in a Small Town 


How a “Georgia cracker” sells life 
insurance was told by Edwin McKoy, 
Metropolitan, New- 
nan, Ga., at the 
sales seminar. Mr. 
McKoy _ explained 
that his town has a 
population of only 
7,500 and his busi- 
ness is built on lit- 
tle cases and the 
consistent use of 
old policyholders. 

“IT can’t tell you 
about selling any 
$50,000 and $100,000 
cases,” he said, “nor can I tell you about 
making 25 sales calls in a week, but I 
sure can tell you about a lot of little 
ones.” 

He described the industrial business 
as his bread and meat. He sets himself 
a goal each year and starts “whittling 
away’”— so much each week. If he gets 
behind, he works a little harder. 

Mr. McKoy attempts to sell each in- 
dustrial policy to fit the need of the 
policyholder. If it takes a 10 cent 
policy to do the job, that is what he 
sells. If it takes a $750 policy, that is 
what the policyholder gets. Mr. Mc- 
Koy has become known on his debit as 
the “little policy man who will sell 
you what you can pay for.” 


Policyholder Sells for Him 


Mr. McKoy has become so _ well 
known on his debit that one evening as 
he was making a collection, he was in- 
troduced to a couple who were visiting 
the policyholder and discovered that 
his reputation for having the right pol- 
icy for the right premium had _ pre- 
ceded him and he completed a $500 
industrial sale on the spot. 

“Two policies for two young people 
for a premium of $3.13 a month. I 
could tell you of many, many more, but 
they all start with a need that can be 
filled by a Metropolitan industrial pol- 
icy. Yes, I say more emphatically to- 
day—there is a need to sell industrial 
happiness—peace of mind, and all that 
goes to make any contract what it was 
destined to be.” 

A. & H. is his luxury money, Mr. 
McKoy said. Those are the extra com- 
missions, and Mr. McKoy said that this 
is the easiest of all coverages to sell 
because if one claim appears, the agent 
is on his way. Every time he makes up 
an A. & H. chart, it looks so good 
Mr. McKoy said he wants to buy it 
himself. 

He related how he made an A. & H. 
sale to a prospect who had already pur- 
chased some ordinary. The prospect ad- 
mitted that he wanted the coverage but 
said he couldn’t afford it. A few days 
later as Mr. McKoy saw his prospect 
stepping off the curb he pulled up in 
his car and honked and warned the 
prospect to be careful. The sale was 
closed on the spot. 

Last year Mr. McKoy made a survey 
of where he actually got his ordinary 
business and discovered that more than 
80% came from old Metropolitan fami- 


Edwin McKoy 





lies. Circumstances had changed 
these families saw that they had a 
for more insurance. He found also ¢ 
he got prospects from new famj 
moving into the community. 

Mr. McKoy for years has made hj 
self the unofficial greeter of Newn 
That this paid off is proven by ange 
ample Mr. McKoy cited. He saw 





d Day 






new young couple in a church and Th 
e of 


they were leaving he noticed that 
one spoke to them. He went over 
introduced himself and then introdug 
the couple to the persons near by. | 
they were leaving, they said to }j 
McKoy that they had never been m 
to feel more at home than they 

then, and on the way to the car 4 
husband asked Mr. McKoy to cog 
over for an insurance appointment a 
later a $6,500 endowment at age 
was sold. 

In another case, a policyholder s¢ 
his home and built a larger one tk 
called for a $16,000 mortgage. Althou; 
the prospect was emphatic in stati 
that he wanted no more insurance, } 
McKoy made the sale by pointing 9 
to the wife that unless the husba 
was covered by a mortgage policy, ¢ 
entire insurance program would ha 
to be rearranged. 


Lists Three Simple Steps 


In selling industrial, A. & H,, a 
ordinary, he follows a definite patte 
He listed these three simple steps 
making any sale: 

“(1) Plan your work. Set a goal aq 
then, as I said before, whittle awa 
If you get behind, start chopping 
some bigger chips. I can’t say to 
much about this because a sale sta 
with this step. Charts, time eleme 
etc., come under this step. 

“(2) Then go to see the _ peopl 
You'll never make a sale sitting und 
a shady tree. I know this for a fad 
that more sales are lost by not seeii 
the people than are missed by the sal 
interviews we do make. 

“(3) Present the charts or plans 
the prospects. Metropolitan, as I ha 
already said, furnishes me with the ki 
All I have to do is take my prosptgy 
a completed chart that shows a net 
and I nearly always make the sale. [am 
just like all the rest—I don’t make 
the sales I plan, but I sure get a sad 
full by whittling away.” 
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: lll W. 
W. O. Adams, Security L. & A., presi¢ 
of the Denver association, and Howard 
Ries, Equitable Society, Everett, Wa 
president of the Washington associatio@ 
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Leading Life Offices of Chicago 


N. A. L. U. 61st Anniversary 


The offices listed on thts page are leaders in the life insurance field in Chicago. They belteve in the National 


{ssociation and for what it stands, and through this medium extend their cordial greetings 


to the 6ist annual meeting in Washington, D. C. 





ROCKWOOD S. EDWARDS 


General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
120 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
Telephone ANdover 3-1920 


> YOUR BROKERAGE AND SURPLUS BUSINESS SOLICITED < 


ALL FORMS OF ORDINARY, GROUP AND PENSION CONTRACTS 
NON-CANCELLABLE ACCIDENT AND HEALTH 


JOSHUA B. GLASSER 


General Agent 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Illinois’ Leading Life Insurance Company 


39 SO. LA SALLE STREET 


CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS e CENTRAL 61296 








W.A. ALEXANDER & COMPANY 
GENERAL AGENTS of 
THE PENN MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


JOHN H. SHERMAN 
FRanklin 2-7300 


WADE FETZER, JR., C.L.U. 
135 South La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 











FREEMAN J. WOOD 
GENERAL AGENT 


LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
208 So. La Salle St. Telephone: CEntral 6-1393 





AN AGENCY WELL EQUIPPED TO 
HANDLE BROKERAGE BUSINESS 
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FRANKLIN LIFE 


Chicago Division 


H. J. Doyle & Son, Inc. 
Dunley Agency 
Genck Agency 

Kaluza Agency 

Kravit Agency 
Lichtenwalter Agency 
O'Doherty Agency 
Saunders Agency 
Turner Agency 

Wartell Agency 


Regional Office 


120 S. LaSalle Chicago 
F. J. BUDINGER, C.L.U. 
Regional Sales Director 


THE 
EWING AGENCY 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


Founded 1865 
WILLARD EWING 
General Agent 


Phene RAndolph 6-6088 
1104 Harris Trust Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 











MArsnu & McLENNAN 
Insurance Brokers 
ACTUARIES AND 


THE CHICAGO AGENCY 





PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE C0. AVERAGE ADJUSTERS 
OF AMERICA ~ 
SID. KENT, Manager 
GEORGE L. SCHOMBURG cies. mame 
FRANK G. LOTITO Minneapotia Pittsbarg 
JOSEPH G. CARMEN Batfalo Boston 
Assistant Managers ; jumbus ' leveland 
JAMES A. SHEVLIN ie —, 
Cashier Seattle Phoenix 
Toronto Portland 
“14: : Vancou Montreal 
1246 Field Building Chicago 3 —™ ae 


Home Office: Newark, N. J. 































THE JAMES H. BRENNAN AGENCY 
COMPLETE PORTFOLIO SERVICE TO BROKERS 
THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


111 W. WASHINGTON STREET CHICAGO 2, ILL. 
Phone RAndolph 6-2813 











EARL M. SCHWEMM AGENCY 


Chicago’s Outstanding Brokerage Center 


for Life Insurance 


The Great West Life Assurance Co. 


135 SO. LA SALLE STREET CHICAGO 3, ILL 
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ONCE UPON A TIME — — THEVA 


(This is a story youven te 


Charlie Glibb told me about him — in fact, I remember how set up Charlie was when he made the sale. 


I ran into Charlie on Main Street and he gave me a slap on the back that almost gave me curvature of 
the spine. 


“Yuk, yuk,” he chortled, “just sold $300,000 Ordinary Life to a big-timer. Maybe you know him « 
—top-flight salesman for Manfield Textiles, Randolph Colchester. 


“He’s a smooth operator in his own line but he was really lost when it came to Life Insurance. 
I JUST SOLD HIM THE WHOLE BIG LINE IN ORDINARY LIFE. 
“Think of those big renewal commissions every —* as though I’d bought an annuity.” 
BUT THEN I HEARD THE END OF THE STORY— 


I came across Charlie a year or so later and did he droop—he looked as though the Phillies had lost 
the pennant. “ 


“Remember that block of insurance I sold Randolph Colchester—you wouldn’t believe it but the 
whole thing LAPSED,” he moaned. 


“He worked too hard, I guess, dashing for planes, not eating right, burning the candle late to work o 
up his sales line, although he was so smooth you would think he just turned it on naturally. 


“Anyway, the guy’s got something bad and they don’t know when he’ll get well. It’s going to be 
a long siege for him. Like a lot of the big boys, he was a spender with nothing to fall back on 
when the money stopped coming in. So he LAPSED THE WHOLE WORKS. 


“I’m sunk about my renewals—but think of that poor guy—I don’t know what he’ll live on.” 
Then Charlie sort of brooded for a while— 


EARL H. WEL} & 


LINCOLN «+ LIBERTY BUILDING fo 


Telephongptenhouse ¢ 
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EWAS A TRAVELING SALESMAN 


youbven tell your wife) 


e. ““Y’know, Chuck,” he says, “Tt could’ve been me.” From here on I’m going to 
. SELL MY PROSPECT WHAT I’D SELL MYSELF 
n “And I know what it is. 


‘EARL WELTZ down in PHILADELPHIA is selling 


LIFE INSURANCE WITH DISABILITY INCOME 


“He has it on the old basis of $10 monthly disability income for each thousand of insurance. 


t 
‘He can get you a total of $500 per month disability income with $50,000 insurance. He wants you 
. to sell your own company’s Disability Income if they have it—but he can get you whatever extra 
you need to fit your prospect’s requirements. 
< “This Earl Weltz represents a lot of life companies as general agent. His companies are darned 
good ones—AND they pay regular first year and guaranteed renewal commissions. 
e 


“I'M GOING TO CALL HIM ON THE TELEPHONE. 
WHY DON'T YOU ?” 


L} & COMPANY 


“t- PHILADELPHIA 


yhon@tenhouse 6-7141 





XUM 
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What 
is 
Insurance? 


Webster says insurance is: 

‘‘a contract whereby one party 
undertakes to guarantee 
another against loss by a 
contingent event.”’ 








There are many contingencies 
one can insure against—such as 
death, accident, illness, 

and loss of property. 






This bank has always 
recommended a well-rounded 
insurance program, not only for 
protection, but also (in the 

case of life insurance) because 

it provides an incentive 

for saving systematically, and 
helps to build a firm foundation 
for a financial future. 





Note: This bank does 
not sell insurance. 


Wells 









Fargo 
Bank 


& UNION TRUST CO. 


SAN FRANCISCO 20 


Market at Montgomery 
Market at Grant Ave. 


Established 1852 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 


RESUME ON ENTERTAINMENT 





Convention Planning Keeps D. C. Assn. 
Members Hustling Throughout “Dog Days} 


By HENRY HALLAM 


That the 61st annual convention of 
N.A.L.U. is the biggest and best this 
year, is due largely to the work of the 
executive committee and its several com- 
mittees and that of officers and members 
of the District of Columbia Life Under- 
writers Assn. They labored long and 
faithfully, and successfully, over a pe- 
riod of weeks which embraced the so- 
called “dog days” marked by some of 
the hottest and most oppressive weather 
on record in this capital city. 

The executive committee met fre- 
quently, with Neal McCord presiding, 
and received reports from various com- 
mittee chairmen, reviewed plans, pro- 
gram and arrangements, and parceled 
out remaining work to be done, to the 
respective chairmen, members and of- 
ficers. 

Entertainment and hospitality features 
of goodly quality and quantity were ar- 
ranged, but William J. Haggerty, chair- 
man press & publicity committee, said 
it was realized the visitors would want 
to do their own sightseeing. However, 
sightseeing services were arranged and 
members are on hand to assist in this, 
on request. 


Provide “Host” Fund 


Four local companies chipped into a 
liberal “host” fund — Acacia, Peoples, 
Equitable, Continental — for entertain- 
ment purposes. 

Burt Langhenry, in charge of Acacia 
entertainment activities, had ambitious 
plans, and worked industriously with 
William B. Rumple, chairman, and the 
committee on entertainment, to help 
make the visit of the delegates and their 
Wives interesting and entertaining. 

Surprises were in store for women 
delegates, officers’ wives and delegates’ 
wives. 

One of the biggest jobs was that of 
Frederick V. McNair, II, chairman 
housing committee, one of the first 
groups to get active. It was assisted by 
the greater national capital committee, 
Washington board of trade, in obtaining 
reservations for some 2,000 to 3,000 
delegates, wives and families. An all- 
time record attendance was reported for 
a N.A.L.U. national convention, with 
four times as many wives as normally 
attend the N.A.L.U. annual, attracted 


by the glamor of Washington, t 
world capital. 

H. Cochran Fisher and committ 
had charge of arrangements for {ti 
president’s reception and ball at t 
Statler hotel, a gala occasion marked } 
attractive entertainment features ay 
music. 

A feature of this was the functionj 
of 150 to 200 girls invited from vario 
insurance offices here, designated as 9 
ficial hostesses at the ball, and wearis 
identifying badges. 


Hospitality Booth Set Up 


Ernest L. Hogan, People’s, chairmg 
hospitality committee, supervised ope 
ation of a hospitality booth on ft 
Statler mezzanine, to furnish inform 
tion about the convention, the city a 
other matters to delegates and wive 
Prizes donated by local stores were o 
display at the booth. Voluntary regi 
trants there were given numbered tic 
ets, with a drawing scheduled for t 
final session for award of these prize 

Mr. Rumple and his entertainmed 
committee were active in arranging d 
tails in connection with a number 4 
features. One of these arranged for wa 
a series of bus excursions Wednesdg 
afternoon covering Mt. Vernon, hom 
of George Washington; Arlington, 1 
tional city of the dead, with its pit 
turesque old home of Gen. Robert 
Lee, and historic Alexandria. 

It had been planned to make this tri 
a combination of bus and boat, wit 
half of the crowd going down the P 
tomac by boat and returning by bw 
and the other half reversing this pro 
ess. However, no boat was found avai 
able, even though there was a propos 
to charter a Diesel-powered vessel fro 
Baltimore. So, these sightseeing tring 
were limited to bus travel. 


Ladies Tea 


An entertainment feature designtl 
especially for the ladies is a tea, styl 
and fashion show on Thursday in th 
Congressional Room at the Statler, 
to 6 p.m. Professional models will pd 
on the fashion features. 

A number of company dinners, cocks 
tail parties and receptions were 2 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 32) 




















Homer Trantham, 
Columbus, secretary- 
counsel of the Ohio 
association; Re x 
Lear, Farmers Life 
of Iowa, Salina, past 
president of the Kan- 
sas association and 
now national com- 
mitteeman; and Pen- 
dleton Miller, New 
England Mutual, To- 
peka, past president 
of the Kansas asso- 
ciation. 
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_ SAN FRANCISCO « GENERAL 


Welcome 


the N. A. L. U. 


to the 


PACIFIC COAST for the 
1951 MEETING 
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AGENTS AND 


MANAGERS 
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MARK BARICHIEVICH 
General Agent 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
CALIFORNIA 
HARRY FREEMAN, Agency Manager 
Telephone DOuglas 2-2912 


625 Market St. — San Francisco 5 


F. J. VAN STRALEN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone GArfield 1-3866 
One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 


RALPH L. LOW 
Associate General Agent 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Cravens, Dargan & Company, Gen. Agfs. 


Telephone YUkon 2-4760 
155 Montgomery St. — San Francisco 4 








Brokerage or Surplus 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 
ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Great-West Life Agency, Inc. 


CHARLES S. BROWNING, Agency Manager 
GEORGE L. TREES, Brokerage Manager 


Telephone EXbrook 2-4264 


] 333 Montgomery Street, San Francisco 4 


DON W. MUNRO 


Manager 
UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Telephone EXbreok 2-0082 
582 Market St. San Francisco 4 


THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


-~o 
RICHARD J. SHIPLEY 
General Agent 
Telephone EXbrook 2-4485 
564 Market Street San Francisco 4 











J. DENNY NELSON 
General Agent 
AETNA LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


Telephone GArfield 1-2626 


220 Montgomery St. — San Francisco 4 


S. C. MARTIN 
General Agent 


NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 
Telephone EXbrook 2-1942 


1 Montgomery St. San Francisco 4 


CLIFFORD HENDERSON, 
C.L.U. 


Manager 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


Western Home Office: Los Angeles 
JACKSON MILES—ASSISTANT MGR. 
EMMONS W. COOGAN—ASSISTANT MGR. 
LEONARD P. HOSKINS—ASSISTANT MGR. 
Telephone GArfield 1-2315 
235 Montgomery St. — San Francisco 4 











KEARNEY P. WALTON, JR., 
MGR. 
AND ASSOCIATES 
PHOENIX MUTUAL 
Life Insurance Company 


Telephone DOuglas 2-1851 
One Eleven Sutter St. San Francisco 4 











W. L. HARDY, Manager 
Home Office Agency 


WEST COAST LIFE INSURANCE 
co. 


HARRY J. WALSH, Brokerage Manager 


Telephone EXbrook 2-6760 
605 Market St. — San Francisco 5 











SWETT & CRAWFORD 


Pacific Coast Managers 


UNION MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHARLES H. BIESEL 
Manager Life Department 


Telephone SUtter 1-4400 
100 Sansome Street — San Francisco 4 
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ONE LA SALLE ST. BUILDING 


L. J. SHERIDAN & CO. 
Agents 


ANdover 3-7457 


One La Salle Street 





Chicago 


OUTSTANDING LIFE 


2nd Day 


AC 








ONE LA SALLEST! 


THE LIFE INSURANCE 








A COMPLETE LIFE INSURANCE 
DEPARTMENT AT YOUR DISPOSAL 


LIFE—SUBSTANDARD—WHOLESALE—GROUP 
ACCIDENT AND SICKNESS—HOSPITALIZATION 
GROUP PENSIONS—PENSION TRUSTS 


— TRY US — 


FRED. S. JAMES & CO. 


NEW YORK ONE NORTH LA SALLE STREET SAN FRANCISCO 
nipnlayy ovina Telephone—FlInancial 6-3000 anager 





























LOS ANGELES SEATTLE 
CHICAGO 2, ILLINOIS a 
| 
PAUL W. COOK, cv. RAYMOND J, WIESE | 
General Agent AGENCY | 
Lorraine Sinton, C.L.U. PROVIDENT MUTUAL | 
Sales Production Manager LIFE INSURANCE CO. | 

OF PHILADELPHIA 

THE Founded 1865 

MUTUAL BENEFIT seis aii 
LIFE INSURANCE General Agent | 
COMPANY | 


Phone Financial 6-0915 
One La Salle St. Bldg. 
CHICAGO, ILL. 


Telephone RAndolph 6-3444 
One North La Salle Street 
CHICAGO 2 
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LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF BOSTON. MassacnUSETTS 
FERREL M. BEAN 
GENERAL AGENT 
One La Salle Street Building 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-9336 
CHICAGO, ILL. 
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FRAGENCIES LOCATED IN 


-BSTREET BUILDING 


NCHCENTER OF CHICAGO 


ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING is the one estab- 
| lished Life Insurance Center of Chicago. Thirty of the 
B foremost life insurance firms and agencies maintain 

offices in this architecturally impressive and centrally 


located building at La Salle and Madison Streets. 


IN The General Agents and Managers with offices at 

One La Salle Street whose names appear here have 
dl unequalled facilities for handling all life insurance 
TILE | business. Brokers will find prompt and unusual service 
on brokerage business at these offices. Men who de- 
sire to become Life Underwriters and connect with well 
established organizations that will give helpful aid 
| will find exceptional opportunities available to them 
iin the life insurance organizations located in the 
* /8 One La Salle Building. 


|= The most progressive and modern producing organi- 
| zations, offering the finest service on life insurance to 
be found anywhere in the country, maintain offices 


in the One La Salle Building, the life insurance center 





__|ff of Chicago. 














THERE’S A REASON .. . 


why more and more brokers and surplus writers are giving busi- 
ness to the Chicago-Jordan Agency. They say that they find here — 
field assistance — prompt service — sound advice — business-get- 
ting ideas — and courtesy always — to both the agent and his client. 


EARL C. JORDAN 


General Agent 
WM. J. NELSON, JR., Ass’t General Agent 


MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CoO. 


One North La Salle St. © Chicago °° MRAndolph 6-0060 


























THE HUNKEN 
AGENCY 


The CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


Telephone: CEntral 6-5700 


One North La Salle Street Chicago 




















WORCESTER, MASSACHUSETTS 


RAYMOND W. FRANK, General Agent 








Norman J. Le Beau 
Brokerage Manager 


DEarborn 2-1404 











STUMES & LOEB 


GENERAL AGENTS 


The Penn Mutual Life Insurance Co. 
Suite 1525 
ONE LA SALLE STREET BUILDING, CHICAGO, ILL. 
Telephone: RAndolph 6-0560 


An Agency Especially Equipped to Educate 
and Develop Steady Producers 





























DUKE FRANK AGENCY 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 
xu | 
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LOS ANGELES . 





JACK WHITE AGENCY 
Jack White, C.L.U., Manager 


Jack Boone — Scott Russell — Tom Kilgore 
Albert Jason — Jerry Muller, C.L.U. 
Assistant M 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF AMERICA 


5657 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 36 
WEbster 3-821 1 
















































HAYS & BRADSTREET 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY OF 
BOSTON 


MAdison 6-588! 


1111 Wilshire Blvd. Los Angeles 17 


THE E. A. ELLIS AGENCY 


E. A. Ellis, General Agent 
M. E. Thompson, Ass't Gen. Agent 


5 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


612 South Shatto Place Los Angeles 














THE 
NORTHWESTERN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


+ 
JOHN R. MAGE 


General Agent 
609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17 


N. J. NELSON 
— MANAGER — 


Southern California Department 
° 
RELIANCE LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY OF PITTSBURGH 
York 1144 


6336 Wilshire Bivd. Los Angeles 36 
















CHARLES E. CLEETON 


AGENCY AE 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE on 
COMPANY veil 

Robert B. Ogden, Jr., Associate JOSEPE 


530 West Sixth Street, Los Angeles 14m °!0 S. 5; 














ROBE! 











Frederick A. Schnell, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


* 
THE PENN MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

TRinity 2215 
Eleven Eleven Wilshire Boulevard 
Los Angeles 17 


J. F. HACKMAN 
General Agent 


THE LINCOLN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


"Personalized Brokerage Service" 
Telephone Tr. 1126 


Five Ten W. 6th St. Los Angeles 14 





CHARLES L. J. FEE 
General Agent 


Southern California and Arizona 
+ STAT 


JOHN HANCOCK MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 

4B forms of life end group coverages 530 Wes: 

Suite 420, 530 W. 6th St., Los Angeles 14 














THE UNION CENTRAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Mark S. Trueblood, Manager 
Henry E. Belden, Associate Manager 
George Alvord, Brokerage Manager 


Southern California and Arizona 


609 S. Grand Ave. Los Angeles 17 





WALTER J. STOESSEL 
General Agent 


° 
Ralph L. Chambers, Asst. General Agent 
NATIONAL LIFE OF VERMONT 


“OVER A BILLION IN FORCE” 
609 S. Grand Avenue’ Los Angeles 17 











WALTER S. PAYNE AGENCY!) 


THE PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE | 


COMPANY OF AMERICA | 
Western Home Office: Los Angeles, Cel CONN 


ROBERT T. TOWNSEND — JOSEPH F. SHERMAN | / INS 
HAROLD E. RUDOLPH . 
Assistant Managers 530 Wes 


210 W. 7th Street Los Angeles 14| 











FRED A. McMASTER AGENCY 
FRED A. McMASTER, C.LU., Manager 
The Prudential Insurance Company of 
America 


Western Home Office: Los Angeles 


THEODORE WHITESELL — HARRY ZEKIND 
JOSEPH KRULL — DANIEL HUSTON 


Assistant Managers 


609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17 
Telephene—Madison 6-8796 














THE A. C. KRAUEL AGENCY 
A. C. Krauel, General Agent 
Arthur R. Eschleman, Supervisor 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
TRinity 9501 


523 West 6th St. Los Angeles, 14 














RICHARD M. GROSTEN § WILL 


General Agent 
Irvine Orland, Brokerage Mgr. CRC 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 
Michigan 8228 
215 West 5th St. Los Atgeles, 13| 







649 Sout! 
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welcomes the N.A.L.U. in ‘51 





HAROLD G. SAUL and 


EDWIN R. JOOS 


General Agents for Southern California 
and Arizona 
Carlos Schuster, Brokerage Mgr. 


MUTUALZLIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Telephone: Trinity 3421 
Five Ten W. 6th Street Los Angeles 14 








CARL DEVRIES AND 
ASSOCIATES 


+ 
OCCIDENTAL LIFE OF 
CALIFORNIA 


Tucker 2341 
756 S. Spring St. Los Angeles 14 














HAMMOND & CRAIG 
General Agents 


AETNA LIFE INSURANCE 


NC COMPANY 
INCE O'BRIEN SAWYERS, Asst. General Agent 
WALTER A. STREB, Asst. General Agent 


HOLEMAN GRIGSBY, Mgr. Group Dept. 
JOSEPH F. BRADLEY, Agency Supervisor 


les 144 8910 S. Spring Street Los Angeles 14 






Unsurpassed Service to 
Full time associates and brokers 


+ 
JOHN W. YATES 
ROBERT L. WOODS 
General Agents for Southern California 


530 W. 6th Street Los Angeles 14 
MASSACHUSETTS MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 











ARTHUR E. KRAUS, C.L.U. 
Genearl Agent 


PACIFIC MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


700 South La Brea Los Angeles 
(In the Miracle Mile) 











ROBERT E. FLORIAN, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


1a + 
STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSUR- 
LIFE ANCE CO. 


Telephone: TRinity 6439 


pe 530 West Sixth St. Los Angeles 14 
jes 14 





J. C. SCHAEFER, C.L.U. 
Agency Manager 
GREAT-WEST AGENCY, INC. 
— California General Agents — 
5 


GREAT-WEST LIFE ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


639 South Spring St. Los Angeles 14 
Telephone—Trinity 5658 





Albert E. Payton 


PAYTON, DUNN & BARE 


General Agents 


NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


T. R. (Bob) Macaulay, Assistant Gen. Agent & 
Brokerage Mg’r 


Five Ten West 6th St. Los Angeles 14 


Henry W. Dunn Bruce Bare 











icy] MELZAR C. JONES 
| General Agent 


ICE | PAUL A. HUMMEL 
cat Assistant General Agent 
| | CONNECTICUT MUTUAL LIFE 


MAN 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


al 530 West 6th Street Los Angeles 14 
os 14) 








WILLIAM E. LEBBY 
State Manager 
Massachusetts Indemnity 
Insurance Co. 
Telephone MAdison 9-3393 


—Non-cancellable Disability Protection— 


609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17 


WALTER G. GASTIL 
Manager Southern California 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
Hartford, Conn. 


Richard A. Balue, Assistant Mgr. 
Don Withrow, Brokerage Mgr. 
Byron D. Williams, Group Mgr. 


609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17 




















’ WILLIAM G. DODD, C.L.U. 
General Agent 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
TRinity 2383 
649 South Olive St. Los Angeles, 14 
"Specializing in Brokerage” a 
s, 3 9¢-—— 











Leisure, Werden & Terry 
Agency 


— "Brokerage Exclusively” — 


OCCIDENTAL LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 


MAdison 6-416) 
609 South Grand Ave., Los Angeles 17 








HARRY LEVEY 
Schloen—Levey Agency 
General Agents 


THE MANHATTAN LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 
of NEW YORK 


CRestview 4-5357 
BRadshaw 2-1380 


9641 Santa Monica Bivd., Beverly Hills 
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McCord Learns Hard Way 
About Old Army Adage 





Neal McCord, general agent of At- 
lantic Life, wondered off and on for the 
past three years who would be chairman 
when the convention was held in Wash- 
ington. Although he was instrumental 
in suggesting the District of Columbia 
for a future N.A.L.U. meeting spot, Mr. 
McCord swears that he was assured 
some chairman would be obtained for the 
event. 

By and by he found out. The chair- 
man was none other than Neal McCord. 
He learned, as so many before him, the 
meaning of the old army adage about not 
volunteering, if only by implication. 

However, the youthful appearing gen- 
eral agent is meeting the test of a busy 
week with considerable courage and 
aplomb. 

“My committee is excellent,” he says. 
“TI could not ask for a better one. They 


are really doing all the work.” 








Headquarters 


EDGEWATER BEACH HOTEL 





At the Gilmore-for-trustee headquarters: Seated on floor, Frank Simmons, Hartford, 
executive secretary Connecticut association, and Elliott Beers, Penn Mutual, Bridge- 
port; others, left to right, Etalo Bredice, Metropolitan, Torrington, Conn.; Hollis 
Woods. Mutual Benefit Life, Hartford; J. W. Cannon, Penn Mutual, Providence; J. T. 
Kehoe, Jr., Southwestern Life, Dallas; Howard Krick, Penn Mutual, New Haven; R. C. 
Gilmore. Mutual Benefit Life, Bridgeport, and Michael Gallicchio, Prudential, Tor- 


rington. 
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of the World for Insurance Conventions 
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CHICAGO 40, ILLINOIS 


A. M. SONNABEND 


President 


TTT IMTOO oS 


PHILIP J. WEBER 


General Manager 


J. LA FRAVERE, Director of Sales 

















Convention Planning Keep 
D. C. Assn. Hustling 

(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 26) 
ranged, leading up to the preside 
reception and ball. 

Paul Primm, sergeant-at-arms, bu 
recruited deputies to assist him 
his duties at the convention. 

Bill Macy, attendance commit 
chairman, and other members of th 
group did much to stimulate inter 
in the convention among local assogj 
tion members as well as among assoj 


le're 
ublic I 
usines 


Caroline He 
jons at Roc 
e women un 
public rele 
mplish muc’ 
bn as a whol 


o~ 


wJ 


ations within a radius of 250 miles have no 
Washington. Committee members gg¥tas® unde: 
dressed groups in Baltimore, Richmog™@¥"- 

and other points in doing this job. ‘Every thir 

C. Carney Smith, Mutual Benefit Liggoud of his 

chairman registration committee, g™mallenge of 
ranged for assistance of a group of cogmeals that ha 
petent girls at the desk where delegagmuntry in the 
registered officially and obtained thr system 
credentials and tickets. No long stangmich has lo 
ing in line was the rule. Under the pliers the grea 
adopted, Mr. Smith made a daily finggmber. I we 


e of the m 
man relatio 
maintaining 
ing,” Miss 

“In this ph 
rugged 1 
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alitarianism 
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, science oO 
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inion, befor 
ps we shou 


cial settlement of the ticket account, 

Chet Jones, chairman committee ¢ 
C.L.U.’s, put in lots of work with | 
group arranging for a directors’ lund 
eon on Monday, a dinner for the Ame 
ican Society C.L.U. directors the { 
lowing day, and dinner and confirmati 
exercises Wednesday of the Ameri 
College and American Society C.L.U, 

One of the busiest committeemen w 
W. J. Haggerty, press and_ public 
chairman, who, with his group, 
ranged accommodations for the pre 
was in charge of the press room 3 
helped with radio broadcasting, tel 
vision and other features. 


Women Not Neglected 
































Mrs. Thelma Davenport, Northwe 
ern Mutual, and her committee on wo 
en underwriters, were very active, pl 
ning to make visiting women j 
at home. A hospitality room was ¢ 
gaged for women delegates. Mrs. Hel 
Pendergast, Mutual Life, national chi 
man, N.A.L.U. womens division, wi 
is a resident of Washington, and wit 
of local members headed by Mrs. P: 
Primm, cooperated as hostesses at 1 
rious events, with the committee. 

Mr. Haggerty announced only 1) 
tickets were available in the lobby 
the Statler for those wishing to td 
the sightseeing tour to Mt. Vernon, 
a first come, first served basis, free! 
charge. 

Sidney’s orchestra was arranged { 
by Cochran Fisher to play from 10 to 
at the president’s reception and bs 
Everybody registered at the conventi 
was invited. Bachelor members 2 
delegates unaccompanied by their wit 
will find hostesses from the Washingti 
offices invited for dancing partners. 

The hospitality booth not only : 
sisted delegates and guests desirous! 
visiting public buildings but also in@ 
ranging attendance at sessions of Co 
gress. 

The women’s committee provided ! 
formation concerning shopping to 
They have headquarters in the To 
Room, where there are blown-up m 
of Washington, pin-pointed show# 
eating places, antique shops, shoppi 





services, historical points of intert 
etc. 

Besides all these and the fashion sho 
the women underwriters held “Shi 


Talk Breakfasts” each morning. 
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Keewie're All In 


E 2 2 s 
renelublic Relations 
* 

is, wgusiness It Seems 
t he Caroline Hood, director of public re- 
ommitt ions at Rockefeller Center, stated at 
of que Women underwriters’ luncheon that 

intes public relations techniques can ac- 
 assocggmplish much if a business organiza- 
g assompn as a whole and the individuals with- 
miles fm it have not functioned with vision, 
bers qurage, understanding and honest en- 
ichmogmavOr- 
ob. ‘Every thinking American who is 
efit Liggoud of his heritage knows that the 
tee, gmallenge of today is to protect the 
. of commeals that have made us the greatest 
delegagmuntry in the world and to maintain 
ed thar system of competitive enterprise 
ig stanmich has long since proved that it 
the pigers the greatest good for the greatest 
ly fingmmber. I would like to discuss only 
e of the many important phases — 
















man relations as an aid to business 
maintaining our American way of 
ing,” Miss Hood declared. 

d@mi“In this phase of our history when 
rugged rocks of democracy are 
uggling to stand above the tides of 
alitarianism, it seems to me that the 
olding of public opinion is one of our 
eatest responsibilities as well as one 
our greatest challenges. Since the 
, science or profession of public re- 
ions is one of the most important 
prking tools in the molding of public 
inion, before we go any further per- 
ps we should try to define this busi- 


\ meric 
C.L.U, 
men } 
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up, 
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Taken at the publications committee meeting: Ellis Sherman, Northwestern National, 
Minneapolis; Norman V. Knutson, Lincoln National, St. Paul; Charles Currie, Mutual 
Life, Atlanta; Adam Rosenthal, General American, St. Louis; Wifrid E. Jones, director 
of public relations, N.A.L.U., and Frank H. Devitt, Capitol Life, Denver. 








ness of human or public relations. Those 
of us engaged in the profession have 
been trying to do so for years and every 
book or article on the subject gives a 
profound definition by its author. I’m 
not going to follow that pattern you'll 
be glad to know, I have selected the 
simplest and most direct definition I 
could find. Westinghouse states it as 
simply this: ‘Public relations at West- 
inghouse is what everyone in the com- 
pany does to earn or lose the pwblic’s 
goodwill.’ That takes in everyone, it 
seems to me, from the president to the 
telephone operator, from the salesman 
to the doorman. Every life insurance un- 
derwriter is an important public rela- 
tions representative for her company. 


The confidence your community has in 
you spells goodwill for your home office. 
You and your company are as one in 
the eyes of your clients.” 


All Try to Interpret Human Effort 


Miss Hood stated that whether it’s 
those molding public opinion on a world 
scale at the United Nations or those 
at the community level in the local 
chamber of commerce, whether it’s a 
company with offices all over the world 
or a small business all try to interpret 
some organized human effort to their 
various publics and at the same time 
to interpret the public, with its ever- 
changing faiths and fancies, to those 

(CONTINUED ON PAGE 45) 


Committee Agrees 
Public Information 
Is Gradual Process 


The committee on infermation agreed 
that there should be increasing em- 
phasis on education directed toward 
schools and clubs, particularly women’s 
groups, but that the message of insur- 
ance should not be “too obvious.” 

Holgar J. Johnson, president of In- 
stitute of Life Insurance, in talking 
with the committee, brought out the 
fact that the business, whether dealing 
in the medium of films, pamphlets or 
direct lectures, should be cautious to 
avoid a direct selling theme. He added 
that building a public acceptance for 
any life program must necessarily be a 
slow process and that methods em- 
ployed should be conservative. 

Necessity of making speakers avail- 
able to women’s groups was stressed. 
The appeal here, it was brought out, 
is not only to the women themselves 
but through the women to their hus- 
bands. 

Donald F. Barnes, director of pro- 
motion and advertising of the institute, 
reported that a booklet is three-fourths 
completed which will show the indi- 
vidual agent his part in the overall 
public relations picture of insurance. 

Regardless of what is done through 
the N.A.L.U. or other central insur- 
ance organizations, publicity should be 
an individual concern and not a collec- 
tive one. 
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INCOME DURING DISABILITY 


¥% World-wide protection and full coverage for both accident and 
sickness regardless of other insurance owned. 


%* Income for hospital and nurse’s expenses to $750.00 a month 


—plus surgery benefits. 


%* Life-time accident benefits and full monthly income for both 
confining and non-confining illness. 
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RUSSELL E. LARKIN 


Manager 


+ 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. OF HARTFORD 


225 BROADWAY, N. Y. 7, N. Y. 
REctor 2-6633 











DAVID T. HERSCH 


General Agent 





SECURITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


17 EAST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 2-0284 














General Agents & ManagergExt 





LESTER E. BEARDSLEE, JR. 


General Agent 


+ 


COLUMBIAN NATIONAL 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


45 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 


BEekman 3-4424 





WALTER J. BRENNAN 


General Agent 


aa 


PROVIDENT MUTUAL LIFE INSUR- 
ANCE COMPANY OF PHILADELPHIA 


Suite 401, Terminal Bldg. MAin 4-1636 
50 Court St. Brooklyn 2, N. Y. 














ee 


DAVID A. CARR AGENCY, 
INC. 


> 


CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 
COMPANY 


1780 BROADWAY AT 57TH STREET 
NEW YORK 19, N. Y. JUdson 6-4660 

















THE ph. a AGENCY 
BERKSHIRE 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
921 Bergen Avenue 
Jersey City 6, N. J. 


MArket 2-2241 JOurnal Sq. 41724 
REctor 2-4540 
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HOMER C. CROSS 


Manager 


PRUDENTIAL INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


405 Lexington Avenue 
New York, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 6-3070 











Loads of Success to N.A.L.U. in 1950 
HAROLD N. SLOANE, C.L.U. GEN. AGT. 


ra 


Gruber Lynch & Sloane 
CONTINENTAL ASSURANCE 


111 JOHN ST. NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-4545 ; 








PAUL L. GUIBORD 


General Agent 
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CONNECTICUT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


1760 WOOLWORTH BLDG., NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
COrtland 7-3005 











RALPH ENGELSMAN 


General Agent 
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PENN MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


11 WEST 42nd STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
LAckawana 4-5000 























GILBERT V. AUSTIN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
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AETNA LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


16 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 


TRiangle 5-7560 
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Our 100th Year of Security and Service 
BERKSHIRE LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


225 BROADWAY N.. ¥. 7% Ni ® 
Phone: BArclay 7-3836 











PROVIDENT MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF PHILADELPHIA 


NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
COrtlandt 7-7345 


111 JOHN ST. 








MUTUAL TRUST LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
“NOTHING BETTER IN LIFE INSURANCE” 
185 Montague Street 


Brooklyn 2, N. Y. ULster 5-2966 














1895 1950 
R. W. SUNDELSON AGENCY 


SS YEARS CONTINUED SERVICE 


EQUITABLE LIFE ASSURANCE 
SOCIETY 


a 


1440 BROADWAY N. Y. 18, N. Y. 
CHickering 4-6790 














HAROLD S. SCHLESINGER, C.L.U. 
General Agent 
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COLUMBIAN NATIONAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


33 WEST 42 STREET NEW YORK 18, N. Y. 
PEnnsylvania 6-1922 














L. I. LESTER 


General Agent 
+ 
MUTUAL TRUST 
LIFE INSURANCE CO. 
COrtlandt 7-6030 


45 John St. New York City 
HAROLD COLE, Manager Brokerage Dept. 








THE WEINGARTEN AGENCY 


Lewis E. Weingarten 
General Agent 
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THE FIDELITY MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


26 COURT STREET BROOKLYN 2, N. Y. 
TRiangle 5-8450 
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TIMOTHY W. FOLEY 


General Agent 
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STATE MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE COMPANY 
Suite 901-2, 370 Lexington Ave. at 41st Street 
MUrray Hill 3-4417—3-4418 | New York 17, N. Y. 








ROSWELL W. CORWIN, C.L.U. 


General Agent 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL LIFE 
INSURANCE CO. 


150 BROADWAY NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
BEekman 3-6620 
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THE JULIUS M. EISENDRATH 
AGENCY 
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THE GUARDIAN 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
1800 Empire State Building 
New York 1 
CHickering 4-4400 








THE JOHN STREET AGENCY 


C. W. SABIN, Manager 


CONNECTICUT GENERAL 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Sa 


55 JOHN STREET NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
WOrth 4-6060 








LAMBERT M. HUPPELER 
AGENCY 


ROBERT L. G. WHITE, Brokerage Manager 
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NEW ENGLAND MUTUAL 


527—5th AVENUE, NEW YORK 7, N. Y. 
MUrray Hill 7-0800 
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Just a good life 
insurance company to 
insure with or work for 


LOUISVILLE 2 *\** KENTUCKY 
ELLSWORTH REGENSTEIN, President 


(CONTINUED 


Each C.L.U. Is Leader in Business 


FROM PAGE 8) 





men who forged to the front were cap- 
tains of industry, economic buccaneers, 
men of strong, imperious wills. “These 
men of blood and iron are typed in 
John D. Rockefeller, Sr., James J. Hill, 
Andrew Carnegie, Gustavus Swift, and 
H. C. Frick. With such men in the 
driver’s seat, our rate of progress, as 
measured by production, was rapid and 
constant; so much so that at the turn 
of the century we felt the world was 
our oyster. This period, 1865-1900, may 
be termed the period of autocratic busi- 
ness leadership,” he stated. 

With the passing of physical frontiers 
at the turn of the century, cynical ob- 
servers, such as Henry Adams, said: 
America has matured; watch for scar 
tissue to form in her arteries and for 
the degenerative diseases to set in. But 
this did not occur. Virile growth was 
to continue; new methods of retaining 
vigor were to be devised. “We were 
to go on, as during the preceding cen- 
tury, to double the standard of living 
in the next four decades.” 


New Business Methods 


This was accomplished by essentially 
new business methods. Instead of 
thrusting competitors aside or absorb- 
ing them by merger, business leaders 
divided the business enterprise into its 
functional units and put specialists in 
charge of each of these. The principal 
functions thus staked off for intensive 
cultivation were product engineering, 
production control, market analysis, 
sales management, corporate finance, 
personnel administration, and budget- 
ing. New sources of economic strength 
were tapped and we were able to climb 
to new records of industrial accomplish- 
ment. In this period, 1900-1935, the na- 
tion maintained the phenomenal rate of 
progress achieved in the preceding cen- 
tury. This period may be called one of 
scientific business leadership, he said. 

“Suddenly in the early 1930’s the 
economic machine stalled. We did our 
best to get the engine off dead center. 
We tinkered with the spark plugs, ad- 














Greetings to the 
Washington, D. C. Convention 
National Association of Life Underwriters 


Newark Outstanding General Agents 
and Managers 


from 


9 Clinton St. 


J. BRUCE MacWHINNEY 


General Agent for New Jersey 


Newark MArket 3-2610 





ARTHUR LEWIS 


Pacific Mutual Life Insurance Company 
New and Unusual Savings Plan Division 


1019 Broad St. 
Newark 2, N. J. 


General Agent 


Phone Mitchell 2-6062 


WILLIAM H. FOREMAN 


Manager 
New Jersey Agency 
of 
Mutual Benefit Life Ins. Co. 
744 Broad St. Tel. Mit 2-6100 
Newark 2, N. J. Room 1001 











C. VERNON BOWES 
General Agent 


New England Mutual Life Insurance Co. 


1180 Raymond Boulevard, Newark 2, N. J. 
MArket 20360 





CHAS. W. CAMPBELL, C.L.U., Mgr. 


Phone MA 3-8000 


THE NEWARK AGENCY 
Serving Northern New Jersey 


The Prudential Ins. Co. of America 
Home Office—Newark, N. J. 


JOHN J. PLUMB, Assoc. Mgr. 


Suite 1115, 744 Broad St. 
Newark, N. J. 








justed the carburetor, reset the poig 
changed the lubricants, and tried 

gasolines. The engine turned ove 
few times, sputtered, and went de 
Here was a national dilemma: on 
one hand was a nation of 130 milf 
individuals — freedom-loving, vent 
some, energetic, and progressive; ad 
this the richest of the five conting 
containing almost 50% of the wo 

raw materials. Why could we not by 
these two great elements, human 
sources and natural resources, toge| 
to produce a continuous high leve} 
employment and production? In 
judgment of some skeptics it requis 
another world war to produce the ne 


ed impetus. When orders for munitiog 


and other supplies began to trick 
across the Atlantic, the American ¢ 
nomic engine began to hit on all eig 
cylinders. Soon we were in the 

ourselves. It was then that we doub| 
our prewar output. This was due 
large measure to the patriotic ferv 
moral elation and sense of personal pa 
ticipation that comes from _ serving 
common cause,” the speaker noted, 


A Major Change 


“But a major change had come in 
the American business life. It is dif 
cult to trace this change to its origiz 
Along about 1935 the common man ¢ 
cided to join trade unions. Up to th 
time the trade union movement, whid 
roughly dates back to 1885, had bee 
able to enlist only 3 million work 
These were the aristocrats of our labo 
ing force such as locomotive engineer 
firemen, brakemen, conductors, carped 
ters, bricklayers, and machinists. Th 
were, with few exceptions, skilled craft 
men and artisans. But in 1935 lab 
leaders set out to organize the rank aw 
file in the mills, mines, and _ stores ¢ 
the country, particularly in the may 
production industries. Today uni 
membership totals more than 15 millios 
Thus, in a period of 15 years there h 
been a five-fold increase in the numbé 
of individuals whose wages and wofk 
ing conditions are set by collective ba 
gaining. 

A Laboristic Economy 


“A careful student of the Americ 
economic scene, Sumner Slichter, 
mont professor of economics at Harv 
University, states that we now have 
laboristic economy. This conclusié 
seems to me to be accurate. Colleeti 
bargaining, which tends more and mo 
to be on an industry-wide basis, mé 
well be a sine qua non in the operatic 
of our free enterprise system. But ¢ 
lective bargaining, particularly negoti 
tions that take the form of tests 
power, calls for leadership on both side 
that is more socially responsible. Ti 
is especially so in a period when # 
national economy is burdened by * 
maintenance of large armed forces 
ourselves and our allies. As a group® 
outstanding businessmen stated last D 
cember: ‘The fear of war may dominé 
our lives for a generation. The imm 
nent threat of war will rise and fl 
we may face alternating periods of # 
timism and pessimism, but the thre 
may last for decades. We must assul 
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decent newspaper atmosphere was provided in the press headquarters: Lou 
“Brott, veteran Washington newspaperman, who is ably helping out with publicity for 


> tric§N.A.L.U., checks the papers to see how N.A.L.U. fared in the matter of local publicity. 
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hairman of the committee. 


It did extremely well, incidentally. Others in the picture are Kenneth Clarke, center, 
uardian, member of the local press committee, and William Haggerty, Occidental, 








hat war is not inevitable but we must 
also assume that there is little prospect 


of genuine peace in the near future.’ 
“It is imperative in the light of these 


prospects that we usher in a new period 
of leadership, a period of democratic 
business leadership. Let me go around 
Robin Hood’s barn to explain this. Psy- 
hologists tell us that intelligence, which 
may roughly be defined as the capacity 
to solve problems, is specific and not 
general. I mean by this that the capac- 
ity of a person to solve problems varies 
from one field to another. One person 
may be skilled as a merchant, another 
as a musician, another as a mathema- 
tician, another as a nechanic, and each 
may be relatively mediocre in other 
areas. It is only rarely that nature pro- 
duces a person of uniformly high intel- 
ligence in many areas. Then a Benja- 
min Franklin or Thomas Jefferson 
comes into being. This throws light on 
the problems of conducting a business 
enterprise,” he stated. 


















Democratic Business Leaders 


“In almost every individual within 
the business enterprise talents of great 
worth are hidden. These need only to be 
evoked to give the individual concerned 
a sense of belonging, a sense of worth. 


sLet me give an example that is signifi- 


cant though apparently trivial. During 


ithe flower-growing season in the foyer 


of our bank there is a shadow box, 
lined with velvet and illuminated, for 
the display of flowers. Here there is 


constantly on exhibit a bouquet. These 
flowers, grown by some of the 1,100 
employes of the bank, are arranged by 
a committee on display. The chairman, 
our chief telephone operator, is a person 
of undoubtedly high aesthetic intelli- 
gence. I found, somewhat to my cha- 
grin, that she had acquired at personal 
expense a valuable collection of mate- 
rials to enhance the beauty of the flow- 
ers — figurines, vases, silks, etc. I like 
to think of this person as a leader in 
this one tiny facet of the broad life of 
our institution, with its billions of dol- 
lars of assets. In this phase of busi- 
ness administration she is my leader and 
I am her follower. She is making life 
more gracious at the Federal Reserve 
Bank of Philadelphia. The recognition 
on the part of all of us that none can 
lead in all fields, that all of us can 
achieve excellence in one or more fields, 
that each in his own way has a con- 
tribution to make to the welfare of the 
group and therefore to himself, will 
make for better results in these days of 
frustration and friction.” 


Achieving Direct Unity 

An element of top leadership is per- 
sonal integrity in the sense of intellec- 
tual honesty plus a well-defined set of 
moral and spiritual values, Mr. Williams 
declared. In a democracy the ultimate 
economic problems are moral ones. 


Their solutions rest on the discipline of 
self, not of the state. ° 





COMING WEST IN °51? 


YOU ARE CORDIALLY 
INVITED TO VISIT US 
ON YOUR TRIP TO THE 
CONVENTION NEXT 


YEAR. 


Second Floor 


GREAT EASTERN MUTUAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
Boston Bldg. 


Denver 2 














Life Underwriters Place 
DISABILITY INCOME 


in the 


MASSACHUSETTS INDEMNITY 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


Because 


It 1s Non-Cancellable and Incontestable. 


It ts available in flexible units of $10.00 
monthly. 


It pays after 7, 14, 30 or 90 days of disabil- 
ity. From sickness and from first day for 
accident (optional ). 


It pays additional income during hospital 
or nurse care. 


It provides a schedule of Surgical opera- 
tions. 


It 1s designed as Permanent Guaranteed 
Protection. 

[t provides premium waiver during disa- 
bility. 

It provides a grace period of 31 days. 

It combines most advantages of the old 
disability clause with modern, comprehen- 
sive Disability Income Protection on a 
legal reserve basis. 


It entails vested commissions under a con- 
tract direct with the Company. 





1°) ° 


Your inquiries are most welcome. 
Branch Offices in most leading cities. 
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HOME OFFICE - BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS 
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but they are in close agreement 
on the saleability of 


GENERAL AMERICAN LIFE’S 
PLANOLIFE CONTRACT 


Planolife is one juvenile contract that's more than half-sold before it’s 
shown. It provides $1,000 of insurance to age 21 that automatically 
increases to $5,000 thereafter with no increase in premium. Maturing 
at age 65, it provides the insured an attractive life income or the option 
of $5,000 in cash. © 

“Why it's irresistible,” says Bob... “Ditto,” says Stanley and Jim. It’s 
one of the company’s many contracts that make these men agree in 
saying: “You're always in business at... 
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Home-Guard Fits BOTH — is entirely logical that Old 
epublic should be the company to 
Both to you and to your custo- develop this improved Mortgage 
mers, Home-Guard Insurance Loan policy. Through the past 
brings important advantages. twenty years, Old Republic has be- 
; : , come the largest company special- 
_From your viewpoint, there's a izing in life ath ti a Sanat 
big advantage in mortgage loan in- Credit, serving over 2,000 financial 
surance that is optional with each  inctitutions. 
customer. From the customer’s 
standpoint it makes real sense to OLD REPUBLIC 
cover the mortgage loan with life CREDIT LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
insurance at such reasonable cost. James H. Jerrell, Pres. CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
























Down-to-Earth Material Presented 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 3) 
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individual thrift and initiative charac- 
terizing the American way of life. He 
said that today we are sending mil- 
lions of dollars to countries across the 
sea and at the same time are borrowing 
the ideas which made these countries 
bankrupt. The life insurance agent can 
play a big part in forestalling such a 


tragic invasion, he said. 


William B. Hoyer, John Hancock, 
Columbus, O., emphasized the im- 
portance of providing insurance for the 
average man and outlined in consider- 
able detail the plans followed in his 
agency in writing business on the 
salary deduction plan, which he said 
is especially remunerative from the 
agent’s standpoint, commission-wise, in 
addition to rendering a great service to 


both the employer and the employe. 


He cited cases of men who have at- 


tained especial success by using one 
sales talk exclusively. 

Lonnie Langston, Southwestern Life, 
Lubbock, Tex., spoke on “The Life 
Underwriter and the American Way of 
Life.” 

There were luncheons of visiting offi- 
cers and of the alumni of the Purdue 
and Southern Methodist institutes. Co- 
chairmen of the state officers luncheon 
were Don D. Marsh, Lincoln National 
Life, Washington, D. C., and Harry J. 
Syphus, Beneficial Life, Salt Lake City. 
A. R. Jaqua, head of the S. M. U. 
course, presided at the marketing insti- 
tutes luncheon. 

Wednesday evening the American 
College and the American Society of 
C.L.U. held their dinner and confer- 
ment exercises. 

Alfred H. Williams, president of the 
Federal Reserve Bank of Philadelphia, 
declared at the annual dinner of the 
American College of Life Underwriters 
that the times call for a period of demo- 
cratic business leadership in which the 
personal capabilities of each member of 
the business team are recognized and 
thus every member of the business com- 
munity is given a sense of importance 
and belonging. 

Wednesday morning the first gen- 
eral session was held with a large at- 
tendance. The convention session opened 
on an informal note with the singing 
of old barber shop favorites which had 
been written out for the benefit of the 
audience on a special bulletin of the 
District of Columbia Life Underwriters 




































Assn. The song leader was William} 
Braithwaite of Washington and {¢ 
pianist was Louis C. Hurd of that yi —— 

A number of dignitaries representa Regardle 
other associations in the insurance by ess, agent: 
ness were on hand and extended greg 
ings for their organizations. Am 
them were E. H. Mears, Union 
of Richmond, Life Insurers Conferegy 
Sam Miles, Provident Life & Accidg 
president of Life Insurance Ag@ 
Management Assn.; Wesley J. A. Jor 
International Assn. of A. & H. Un 
writers; Claude F. Dunfee, Great-We 
Life, Vancouver, president Life Un 
writers Assn. of Canada; Carrol 
Shanks, Prudential, president of 
Insurance Assn.; S. J. Hay, president; 
A.L.C., and president of Great \ 
tional Life, and Holgar J. Johny 
president Institute of Life Insurance 

Lester O. Schriver, Aetna Lj 
Peoria, conducted the memorial triby 
and prayer for past officers and trust 


Norma W: 


has contril 
and has br« 
and happin 
est expecta 


who had hied during the past ye In “ey 
Honor was paid to Theodore M. Rietifg 2°’ 


Harry T. Wright, Robert L. Jones 
Ernest A. Crane. Mr. Schriver og 
ducted a moving tribute and his we 
were followed by the lowering of ligh 
in the giant convention hall and 
playing of taps in the distance. 4 


Membership Awards Presented ; for-t 


A highlight of the meeting was # LIFE 
presentation by Charles E. Cleeta —— 
Occidental Life, Los Angeles, N.A. 


membership chairman, of the mem QUALN 
ship award for the year. Mr. Clee top 
presented the Charles Jerome Edw = 
trophy to the Columbia, S. C., asso¢ over 
tion. Receiving this award for the oe 
sociation were Y. S. Hendley, Jr., lowe 
tual Life, association president, a 
William Moore, Life of Virginia, tf pr 
president-elect. The Columbia asso¢ = 
tion succeeded in the year preceding | mic 


June 30 in elevating its member 
from 178 to 272.. 
The Philadelphia award for the b 
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state gain in membership went to _ 
ida. Receiving the prize from Mr. C gene 
ton were Phil Sanchez, Pensacola, ¢ pean 
ident-elect of the Florida associati miss 
and Robert DePau, Jr., Prudential, i py? 










mediate past president of the Mi 
association. . 
The presentation ceremonies, the g 
eral convention, the two awards 
inadvertently mixed. 
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Mrs. Joseph Smith, Abilene, Tex., whose 
husband is west Texas manager of Ameri- 
can General of Houston, gets some infor- 
mation from Mrs. Chester R. Jones, mem- 
ber of the women’s guest committee of the 
District of Columbia association. Mr. 
po is general agent of State Mutual 

ife. 
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Equitable Life and § 
Casualty Insurance 


Home Office | 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH 
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Put First Things First 


"ital Norma Wasson Finds Service First 


and Brings Additional Premiums Later 


that ci 
resenti 
nce by 
ed greg 

A ino 



















ee 


Regardless of varying degrees of suc- who did not dedicate most of his life 
ess, agents use widely different methods to the attainment of some single, all- 
and can profit by important, all-absorbing goal. She cited 
sharing each other’s the cases of Luther Burbank, George 


100 La experience, Miss Washington Carver, Jane Adams and 
nfereng : Norma Wasson, Albert Schweitzer, who, she said, have 
Accidea ¥ ; Phoenix Mutual dedicated their lives to the service of 





Ag Life, Kansas City, mankind. 
A. Je pointed out at the 


~ Un Set = national sales semi- Look to Principles 


eat-We : 5 ons P * ‘; : 

> Un 2 nar. Explaining  «fyamples like these,” Miss Wasson 

wil that she has devel- stated, “convince me that we as indi- 
oped a simple “first yiduals—no matter how lowly we may 


of 
sident 
‘eat \ 
John 0 


things first” way of je would do well to be guided by the 
doing things, Miss came principles and to dedicate our- 
Wasson said that it selyes to useful service. In my case this 
has contributed much to her success jeans service to my clients. 


Norma Wasson 


iran pa at 
o and has brought a degree of satisfaction “You might suspect that a woman’s 
and happiness that far exceeds her fond- formula is likely to be softened by emo- 


il trib : , : : 
| est expectations. tion and sentimentality. Mine is not. 


p Inall history, Miss Wasson said, there | entered the life insurance business to 
ie Prever has been a truly successful man ¢arn a living and get my share of the 
money. I wanted success, too.” 

The money motive, according to Miss 
Wasson, is so universal it hardly needs 
comment. Obviously the American busi- 
ness man is not in business for his 
health—but if, on the other hand, he 
is in business solely for financial gain, 
he will search in vain for true and 
lasting satisfaction. “I think you will 
agree that most folks engaged in busi- 
ness seek not only money—but success 
as well: success in the eyes of their fel- 
low workers—success by commonly ac- 
cepted standards.” 

Miss Wasson defined ,success as dif- 
fering with the individual and with the 





S| FOUR ANSWERS 
forthe AMBITIOU S= 
LIFE UNDERWRITER 
















QUALITY COMPANY ... 


top rated mutual... over half 
century service ... over three 
hundred millions insurance... 
over one hundred million of 
of assets... over eight million 
in surplus .. one of the very 




























Jr, lowest net cost positions .. . full business he is in. For agents it can be 
nt, i crapping ape ng ee defined as the production of a certain 
inia, streamlined policies. . sub volume of business, membership in a 
9 standard facilities . . . direct ’ i 
ass ‘came ditties ccinalian of wame company’s top club or } leading an 
ding | miums. agency. Certainly any of these will 
nber: measure success of a sort, she admitted, 
but none will necessarly bring the last- 
the b QUALITY COMPENSATION ing values that one all-purpose goal will 
very unusual, and well vested aes 
to General Agents contract .. . achieve. 
fr. C generous and attractive for the “Why don’t these production goals 
1 career life underwriter... with : : . 
la, p eine eieeee O law come bring happiness even though they may 
ociati ee. ney for qual- bring money?” Miss Wasson asked. “Be- 
tial, & tne eaahen am. Agents... cause they are not in themselves com- 
» Mi plete. They are not big enough. They 
are not lasting enough. Yet, of course, 
the QUALITY TRAINING... it is a human trait to want more and 
ds two week home office schools, more money—through more volume; 


refresher schools, for career 
men...constant group training 
for both young and veteran 
General Agents... in selection 
+. recruiting ... training . 

and supervision ‘techniques. 







more and more prestige—through high- 
(CONTINUED ON PAGE 46) 


























QUALITY TERRITORY... 


often possible for the ambitious 
life underwriter who wants to 
build two or three quality men, 
rad more, right in his own terri- 
ory. 







CENTRAL LIFE 


\SSURANCE SOCIE 


MUTUAL 1 yw \ 
/ 


DES MOINES 
1896 1950 


Nathaniel Seefurth, Northwestern Mu- 
tual, Chicago, presides as chairman of the 
federal law and legislation committee; at 
right is James B. Hallett, general counsel 
of N.A.L.U. 



























We're Sitting 
Pretty...Right 43 
Where We Are! ' 


Couldn’t please us more—being among the top 10% 
of American life insurance companies. This gives us 
the advantage of perspective and size: assets over 
80 million dollars (makes us a factor in the invest- 
ment market and gives us a desirable diversification 
of holdings); doing business in 22 states (gives us a 
safe distribution of risks); an operation ‘that’s BIG 
enough to employ top-flight talent in the Home 
Office. 

Yet, we can see things on the level. No smug, 
lofty airs! We're close enough to earth to worry 
about policyholders’ and agents’ problems, to reach 
right out and offer a friendly hand. 


You bet—we like it where we are! 











AMERICAN UNITED LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


HOME OFFICE, FALL CREEK PARKWAY AT MERIDIAN ST. 
INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 




























WANT TO EARN 
‘10,000 A YEAR? 


Here’s your chance to start with a Company offering an op- 
portunity for unlimited earnings. Many of our Managers 
earn $10,000 or $25,000 a year or more. We are a pro- 
gressive Company with 80 District Offices now expanding 
into new States such as Michigan, Illinois, Indiana, Missouri, 
Kentucky and the District of Columbia. We write plans of 
life, A & H, Hospitalization, Surgical-Medical on Ordinary, 
Monthly and Weekly premium basis and are seeking execu- 
tive type men with proven sales records who can be trained 
for rapid promotion to managerial positions. Men selected 
will start with liberal drawing accounts. For an interview 
write Mr. Charles A. Kahaner, Director of Agencies, Penn- 
sylvania Life H & A Ins. Co., Phila. 5, Pa. Qualified men 
may find that an interview with Mr. Kahaner may be a turn- 
ing point in their business career and an opportunity of a 
lifetime. 
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We Take Due Pride 
IN ANNOUNCING 
Our New ALL PURPOSE PLAN 


Check These Points— 

1. The Most Comprehensive Plan of Life Insurance Ever De- 
signed. 
It Combines All Basic Policies (Ord. Life to 20-Yr. Endow- 
ment) in One Master Plan — One Package. 


3. It Is Packaged in One Copyrighted Manual — Approach to 
Close in 30 Minutes — Reduces Back Calls — It Clicks! 


4. No Graded Commissions for Ages, Plans or Amounts. 


WE ARE PREPARED FOR EXPANSION — IN MANPOWER 
AND TERRITORY 


Through Regional Salaried Supervisors, General Agents, Career 
Underwriters in Strategic Locations in Missouri, Kansas, Oklahoma, 
West Nebraska, North and South Dakota, Minnesota, and Iowa. 








to 


For Information, 
Write B. Taylor, Vice President. 


~ sM tl 


W. RALPH JONES, President 
Kansas City 6, Missouri 


ACCIDENT — HEALTH — HOSPITALIZATION — GROUP 
35th Year of Faithful Service 








LIFE — 
































BENEFICIAL LIFE 
INSURANCE (=) COMPANY 








Promote Rehabilitation, Not Pensions 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 12) 
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sharpen t 
people thi 
and totall: 








“*No. 2. Double leg amputee. Taught 


watch repairing. Supports wife and 
children. 
“‘No. 3. Blind. Right arm partially 


amputated. Given training and equip- 

ment. Supports wife and children.’ 

“Those are not theories, those are not 
opinions. Those are facts. I say there 
are very few that are worse than those.” 

Mr. Latimer: You take an isolated 
case out of tens of thousands and hun- 

dreds of thousands and say that be- 
cause a few have been able by some 
long process of training to become self- 
supporting. you should cut off the sup- 
port of all. That certainly is taking logic 
the wrong way. More than that, what 
have these people to live on during the 
time they are getting vocational train- 
ing? 

Mr. Calhoun: They pay what they 
term “maintenance” money. 

Mr. Latimer. Where do they get the 
maintenance money? 

Mr. Calhoun: It comes from public 
assistance. It, like everything else, is 
tailored to meet the need of the par- 
ticular situation. 

Mr. Latimer: A man must be a 
pauper in order to get that. 

Mr. Calhoun: He does not have to be. 
If he is self-respecting he will not take 
anything more than the training. If he 
is not self-respecting or if he is hard 
up, he may take more. However, it 
seems to me that if we are going to 
feather-bed everything, before long 
there will not be anybody to make up 
the bed. 

Mr. Altmeyer: There is a kind of 
sophistry that has been started here to 
oppose vocational rehabilitation to pro- 
viding protection. Of course, there is 
no opposition. They work together, as 
I have pointed out by some of these 
quotations. There is no question in the 
minds of the authorities. Take work- 
men’s compensation. Only 5% of the 
people permanently and totally disabled 
are protected under workmen’s compen- 
sation but when you look at the number 
of cases rehabilitated there is double 
that number of percentage that are re- 
habilitated, out of the total, indicating 
that the receipt of workmen’s compensa- 
tion is an incentive to rehabilitation. 
The same principle applies in the case 
of non-industrial cases of permanent 
and total disability. 

Mr. Benson: I have one question I 
would like to ask here. There is one 
thing I cannot understand. We get out 
this book from your bureau, Mr. Alt- 
meyer, which says can make 10 to one, 
and then, as I understand it, for sure, 
your bureau makes the recommendation 
to the bureau of the budget for voca- 
tional rehabilitation. 

Mr. Altmeyer: Yes. 

Mr. Benson: If you have an oppor- 
tunity where you can get 10 for one, 
according to your own figures, why 
is that you want to get this money 
and get everybody on the government 
rolls, instead of rehabilitating these peo- 
ple? Because certainly, if the govern- 
ment last year spent $52 million for soil 
conservation, they can certainly afford 
more than $21 million to rehabilitate 
our human resources. Why only $21 
million? 










Mr. Altmeyer: The point is this: Thgg! think tl 
anybody who can be rehabilitated agmever, I th 
the medical authorities look at his cocoanut 
and say he is not permanently aggwill be the 
totally disabled, immediately he undggments by 
takes rehabilitation. It is only after tggconsideral 























medical authorities and others have egjust like t 
amined the case and say at the momeggtion as te 
is someti! 






this man is permanently and totally dj 
abled—but at that point we do not los 
hope, by no means. We ask the voy 































ome an i 
of Denver, 








tional rehabilitation people to go inges- Dr. 
that case to see whether it is not gtjeas had | 
possible for that man to be rehabilitategicettain pe 
and in many cases of suposedly pegare totally 

Mr. Lat 


manent and total disability they arer 
habilitated. That should be the 




































ito a man 


thing we look at, of course. “you can | 
Mr. Benson: Do you think 53,009 You can ! 
most of 2 million? tion you © 
Mr. Altmeyer: No. 15 or 20 y 
Mr. Benson: Then why don’t we nde 2 great 
habilitate more than 53,000? that he A 
Mr. Altmeyer: Because Congress aggWrong wit 
propriated just so much money. least he hi 
back to his 


Mr. Benson: Who made the recon 
mendation to Congress? 

Mr. Altmeyer: We 
much more. 

Mr. Benson: You only recommends 
$23 million. According to the figures, 

Mr. Altmeyer: We recommend wh, 
we think we can get in the next sessig 
of Congress. 

Mr. Benson: You are, in my opinid 
the best paid lobbyist in Washingto 


old, “You 
Mr. Call 
ing about 1 
Mr. Lati: 
aman who 
who is tol 
in this pla 
titled to if 
cannot. Yo 
you cannot 


recommend 


and I’ll bet you dollars to doughnut Mr. Calh 
you can get $100 million, and I wouwlffor perman 
like to challenge you to join with wiing for job 
and try to do it at the next sessiono™ Mr. Latit 
Congress. cannot work 

Mr. Altmeyer: You do not have téis bad, or 
challenge me. We will join with yoldisease, anc 
100%. never recov 


ens of th 
housands o 
ountry eve 


Believe in Rehabilitation Program 


Mr. Benson (answering query fro 
a member of the audience as to wheth@ Mr. Bens 
the life insurance business opposes temthey are ta 
porary and total disability benefits)#manent and 
Obviously, we believe in a rehabilitatig@that whom 
program, because we come right badjunder the o 
and take the social security adminis Mr. Altm 
ttion’s word for it that definitely mo@farguments ; 
people can be rehabilitated, and what waay that we 
still cannot understand is, if they cmtended disab 
be rehabilitated, why not do it? Thati™person is tot 
what I still cannot get the answer ti™six months, 

Mr. Altmeyer: Mr. Benson has fog@ng these b 
gotten that this statement relates ! 
disabled persons, those partially ¢ 
abled as well as those totally and 
manently disabled. He should not q 
a statement that relates to all dis 
the partially as well as the otally, 
then conclude that all of the 
manently and totally disabled p 
can be rehabilitated. 

Mr. Benson: This book says you 
talking about the million and a} 
people, here in the front of the t 
I presume that the social security B 
knows what they are talking abow 

Mr. Calhoun: It seems to me} 
we are in kind of an Alice-In-Wof 
land situation. Mr. Altmeyer ment 
that permanent and totally disabled 
ple could be rehabilitated. Of ¢ 
the definition of permanent and} 
is the thing that no doctors can 
exactly on, so I think that we have 
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people that apparently are permanently 
and totally disabled will be paid benefits. 
I think that is the general idea. How- 
ever, I think that the real meat in the 
cocoanut is what do the doctors think 
will be the effect on them. I have state- 
ments by three doctors who have had 
considerable experience and I would 





‘ust like to note this: “Office classifica- 


tion as total and permanently disabled 
is sometimes a life sentence to be- 
ome an invalid.” Dr. Bradford Murphy 
of Denver, Col., stated that at the hear- 
ing. Dr. Paulen, at Atlanta, Ga., who 
has had a vast experience, said 
certain people with mental dep 
are totally disabled. 

Mr. Latimer: It is a g 
to a man who is told by his employer, 
“you can no longer rk in this shop. 
; llow the occupa- 
tion you have been following for 10, 
15 or 20 years. You are out.” It must 
be a great comfort to him to be told 
that he has probably got something 
wrong with his attitude toward life. At 
least he has no income. He cannot go 
back to his job. 
old, “You Cannot Work” 

Mr. Calhoun: Are you not now talk- 
ing about unemployment compensation? 
Mr. Latimer: No. I am talking about 
aman who is examined by a doctor and 
who is told that “while there are jobs 
in this place which you would be en- 
titled to if you could take them you 
cannot. You cannot have them because 
you cannot work.” 

Mr. Calhoun: You are not arguing 
for permanent and total, you are argu- 
ing for job disability. 

Mr. Latimer: I am arguing that he 
annot work because his heart condition 
is bad, or he has cancer or Bright’s 
disease, and the doctor says he will 
never recover. There are thousands and 
ens of thousands and hundreds of 
housands of those that happen in this 
ountry every month. 

Mr. Benson: Mr. Altmeyer says that 
hey are talking about absolutely per- 
manent and totally disabled people. Is 
hat whom you want to pay benefits 
nder the old age and survivors’ act? 

Mr. Altmeyer: Let us not get into 
arguments about definitions. I would 
fay that we would better call this “ex- 
ended disability” and provide that if a 
person is totally disabled for more than 
six months, let us say, he starts draw- 
ng these benefits and that does not 
















sharpen up our thinking and say that 


necessarily mean that he cannot be re- 
habilitated. Every effort should be made 
at that time and before that time to start 
our rehabilitation program. If you are 
worried, as I angpnot, that the receipt of 
specified wee or monthly benefits 
will retard rehabilitation let us write 
that a person will continue 
se benefits for six months or 
ter he has gone back on a job 
earning two or three or four 
as much as the small insurance 
fits. That is easily taken care of. 
Mr. Benson: That is not what we are 
worried about. We are worried about 
the fact that if you set up a system 
like that, that after all, in every social 
security office in the country, you will 
have a doctor to determine whether a 
man is disabled or not. 

Mr. Latimer: No, no. There is one 
essential part, as we found in the re- 
tirement board. You have to have a 
uniform set of standards and you do 
not decentralize that. 

Member of the audience: I have a 
question for Mr. Latimer. In the hear- 
ings on the railroad retirement act, Mr. 
Latimer, did you make any recommend- 
ations with respect to rehabilitation 
procedures? 

Mr. Latimer: No. That was not the 
function of the railroad retirement board 
and no one in the railroad retirement 
board would have dreamed for a minute 
of not wanting rehabilitation, but the 
rehabilitation agencies were not pro- 
viding income and we thought some- 
body ought to provide income and our 
recommendations dealt with subject 
matter for which we were held responsi- 
ble by the federal government. 

Mr. Calhoun: You did not have Mr. 
Altmeyer’s “kick-them-off” provison. 

Mr. Latimer: No, we have no con- 
trol over that. 

Mr. Fisher: My name is Cochran 
Fisher, [ H. Cochran Fisher, Aetna Life, 
Washington, D. C.] and my question 
is directed to Mr. Calhoun. There are 
persons who are skilled in the matter of 
rehabilitation guidance, not doctors. 
What do these persons say about pen- 
sions for disabled people? 












Mr. Calhoun: The uniform answer I 
get is that even an income that is not 
going to stop is somewhat of a deter- 
rent, but if they know they have pur- 
ehased something that they are going to 
pay for, that they are entitled to it, and 
they will lose it if somebody rehabili- 
tates them, then that deters them. 
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Alfred J. Johann- 
sen, Northwestern 
Mutual, New York 
City; O. D. Pritch- 
ard, Union Central, 
Indianapolis, an d 
Nathaniel Seefurth, 
Northwestern 
Mutual, Chicago. 
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ie What the Critics 
“This company, in Pre aC y, 

. ial Whole Life Paid Up 97 

e vg ahoald be hailed by the Vi 
American public for prov! 


Podecds $20,000 protection to the 
young nr oO po 
en v 
pe pica msi Riders, of it makes 
five to twenty 
to those who are 
Some yr 
ini m 5 es “ 
a the standard provisions 
automatic pre 


ntal benefits » disab! 
- mium « family income 


2% « Term Riders up 

a chee times the basic policy 
for 10-15 of 20 years. 

POSTAL AGENTS 


ker and surplus writer 
evil od it extremely adapt le 
to his many needs. 
For particulars see any 


Postal Life General Agent or write _< 
Roy A. Fean, <a 


POSTAL PRESENTS 
ITS NEWEST ATTRACTION ; 


TVS LIANTIN 
Say: 
resenting its Y 





ding a 
table to so many needs. 


0 at less than $20 a 
“ee rabined with their 


thousand available 
“substandard”. 
ule” Comments: 

00 « issued 15 to 


mium loan + supple- 
e disability waiver 


WELCOME IT! 


Agency Vice President 


GJ 
Y UY), 
Y Wp 
WUE. 


POSTAL LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
511 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 17, NEW YORK 


” squnns JUST 
LIKE WHAT WE'VE 
BEEN LOOKING FOR. 


LET'S GO IN 
WHAT IT'S ALL 










































THE VOLUNTEER STATE LIFE 
INSURANCE COMPANY 


CHATTANOOGA, TENNESSEE 





Life Insurance in Force Over $165,000,000 


CECIL WOODS 
President 


Assets over $46,000,000 


“Serving the Southland Since 1903” 


Attractive openings for agency builders. 





SELBY RAWLINGS 
Agency Vice President 
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WHY 


You should investigate the Opportunity we have to 
offer— 

The finest Agent’s Contracts available today—We dare com- 
parison. 

You write your own ticket — It’s incentive all the way. 

You can, as an Agent, make the Top General Agent’s Com- 
mission with Lifetime renewals — Persistency Bonus that 
means real money to you. 

Free vacation with all expenses paid — etc. 

it's new—Investigate—Compare—then make your 
decision. 


Here's an Illustration of one of our policies—the 
HOME SECURITY PROVIDER 


A real leader in the field of MAXIMUM PROTECTION for each 
PREMIUM DOLLAR PAID 


Age 30 Annual Premium $67.50 
Death In addition to Death Benefit 
Year Benefit Policy provides for: 
RE BE 9, pee Vite soe Wee $10,000.00 * Guaranteed Cash Value 
BEUE Sokbe ditncsap¥eh sancecaes 6,600.00 * Paid-up Insurance 
1 TO Pe 4,000.00 * Extended Insurance 
20 and thereafter............. 2,000.00 * Annual Dividends 


WRITES $10,000.00 NON-MEDICALLY 


Interested? Write for details. Territory available in 
Illinois, Michigan and Missouri. 


Charles H. Davis 
Superintendent of Agencies 


Bankers Mutaal } 
 <..... 


7 7 


nous cence FREEPORT, ILLINOIS 


0188, 
gs 








ry ? 
6. C. FRENCH 4 ’ 
President Yar 


An old line mutual legal reserve company 














THE COUNTRY’S MOST FRIENDLY COMPANY 
OFFERS... 


@ Modern and attractive agent's and general agent's con- 
tracts to those looking for a permanent connection. 


@ Complete line of Life Insurance policy contracts from 
birth to age 65 with full death benefit from age 0 on 
juvenile policy contracts. 


@ Complete line of Accident and Health policy contracts 
with lifetime benefits. 


@ Individual Family Hospitalization contracts with surgical, 
medical and nurse benefits. 


@ Complete substandard facilities. 
@ Educational program for field man. 


Strong, Progressive Company 
Older than 85%, of all legal reserve life 
insurance companies 


COMPANY'S EXPANSION PROGRAM OFFERS 
Openings in California, Florida, Illinois, Indiana, Kansas, Michigan, 
Minnesota, Missouri, Nebraska, New Jersey, North Dakota, Ohio 
and Wisconsin. 


NORTH AMERICAN LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF CHICAGO 


C. G. ASHBROOK, VICE PRESIDENT — DIRECTOR OF AGENCIES 
NORTH AMERICAN BUILDING, CHICAGO 3, ILLINOIS 

















Salary Deductions Offer Opportunity 





$400,000; 
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(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 6) “He is 1 

5s doing— 

along with an article, appear in the sets the course for easier sailing ggence of a 
company magazine and on shop and down the line. boing,” M1 
office bulletin boards. This type of “The executives, we believe, shoyjgpect cards 
publicity spreads rapidly, Mr. Hoyer be made to feel that the installatigggwo weeks 
said. of the salary deduction plan is ases on | 
“In the actual interview with an in- and will not cause a great deal of di™pf the peo 


dividual employe, we use the chart 
mentioned before, completing the 
social security picture in the presence 
of the prospect. The next move is to 
get the data from him concerning his 
present life insurance. In 95% of the 
cases you can program his life insur- 
ance in a very few minutes and show 
him the over-all picture. From _ this 
visual illustration, he can readily see 
where he falls short of the desired goals 
which he would like to reach for his 
family. To complete his picture, we 
must then commit him to an amount he 
can save each month to put into a 
life insurance plan. Most men bought 
war bonds during World War II on 
a salary allotment basis or are putting 
money in a credit union, so they under- 
stand the principle of monthly deduc- 
tions. 


Not Hard to Get Commitment 


“It is not hard to get a commitment 
as to an amount a man can put away 
each month. Opening our dollar-a-week 
book, we can see how much life insur- 
ance may be purchased on the en- 
dowment at 65 plan by the amount the 
employe states he can save. Then the 
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turbance or extra work. This is 
portant. Emphasis should be placed 9 
the fact that the portion of the premiy 
that the company may care to pay; 
a deductible item as an operating 
pense. 


No High Pressure Selling 


“Extreme caution must be exercise 
to use no high pressure in selling th 
employe. Word travels like wildfire ; 
a plant, so it must be all good, m 
bad. We feel that a definite sal 
presentation is vital in the selling 
the franchise to the executives of 
company, as well as in selling the 
insurance to the employes.” 

He listed as by-products of a salay 
deduction franchise: Business  insy 
ance, pensions, and group coverag 
“If you do a good job, the executing 
of one corporation will suggest ¢ 
tacts which will lead to the installatj 
of franchises in other plants. 

“The plan of salary deduction 
cover a risk appeals not only to 
employe but to the employer becait 
it is a part of a pattern on which mij 
of the economy of this country” 
based—receiving salary or wages q 



























Snapped at a trustees meeting: Edmund L. G. Zalinski, executive vice-president; 
Judd C. Benson, president; John D. Moynahan, N.A.L.U. vice-president; Charles I 
Cleeton, Occidental, Los Angeles, secretary; stenographer; Harry Gardiner, John Ha 


cock, New York, treasurer. 


producer fo1 
of Tennesse: 


definite sal 
two cases t 
followed. H 
Dollar Rou 
months in { 
“Now I 1 
‘That’s all 
but not fo 
mented. “T 








not work fo! 

é R : a ; ri 
prospect is shown how his savings of the month, paying for a home or payilg sail “4 leat 
so many dollars each month improve rent by the month, and the great bub oa ‘. 
Se 1 


his situation on the graph. Many times, 
the prospect will increase the size of 
his monthly savings right then to im- 
prove his graph. 

“It is desirable to have an office in 
the personnel department where all in- 
terviews may be held. The idea of hav- 
ing an insurance office is not too hard 
to sell management if the help we are 
going to be to the employes is properly 
explained.” 


Guide Posts of Salary Deduction 


Mr. Hoyer then took up some of the 
guide posts of salary deduction life 
insurance which he feels are important. 

“In the solicitation of the franchise, 
it is important that the top men of the 
company are interviewed and sold well 
on the idea of salary deduction. In the 
solicitation of the life insurance itselt, 
sell department heads, foremen, and 
men of similar positions first. This 


of other business is being carried 0 


by the installment method. It is the hearts and 


insurance is 


fore a natural carry-over into of : 
business.” a is me 
4 thing about 
Prepared Sales Talk Important Mastered O, 
Mr. Hoyer stressed the important 
“These m 


of a prepared sales talk and outline! 
what some of his men are doing wi 
are really putting in a definite numbt 
of hours using one sales talk & 
clusively. One of them joined # 
agency in December, 1945, after he 
been in the navy for three years. 1™@ 


ganized sale 
spent hours 
their technic 
taken from 
odd jobs aro 
the life insu 


month he was drilled on the dollar “~ Hoye 
week sales talk, and during his trainiagg‘T@! 1s, as ; 
mewhen it is 


wrote four cases. The next month } 
started his career in a small county ® 
northern Ohio. The county seat has: 
population of 20,000. His office was! 
a farm house where he lived, five milt 
from town, and his wife took care ° 
his office work and typing. In 1946! 
wrote $300,000; 1947, $350,000; 1% 


Persistent ca 
of prospects 
eventually w 
if the salestr 
aren’t exhat 
achieve the 
first time. 


Pnd Day 
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5400,000; 1949, $400,000. His average 
ase was approximately $2,300. 
“He is well organized as to what he 
s doing—what he says in the pres- 
ling ggence of a prospect—and where he is 
poing,” Mr. Hoyer said. “He has pros- 
 shonipect cards earmarked for each day for 
tallatig@gwo weeks ahead—he sells 90% of his 
is eamases on the first interview and 90% 
1 of dupf the people on whom he calls he has 
. is iggpever met. He starts his day’s work at 
laced gp am. and makes 15 to 20 calls each 
premiumay, driving down country roads and 
> pay gptopping at farms that look prosperous. 
ting When he sells a farmer, he then calls 
bn the relatives of the farmer which, as 
vou know, is merely following the end- 
ess chain method of prospecting.” 
-xercisiade M. D. R. T. in Nine Months 
ling th 
iIdfire j 
ood, ng 
te sale 


* Another man, also with navy service, 
joined the agency in April, 1946. The 
est of that month and all of May were 
spent in training—drill and rehearsal— 
on the same sales talk. He started into 
ihe field on June 3, using this one 








stallati 


ction 

’ to & 
becanif 
ch mit 
intry 1 
ages | 


L. Roy Smith, Lamar Life, president of 
the Shreveport, La. association, and 
Charles DeJean, newest member of the 
St. Charles, La., association, and leading 
producer for the year for Life & Casualty 
of Tennessee. 








definite sales presentation. He wrote 
two cases the first day and other cases 
followed. He qualified for the Million 
Dollar Round Table in his first nine 
months in the business. 

“Now I know many of you will say, 
‘That’s all right for the other fellow, 
but not for me,’” Mr. Hoyer com- 
mented. “The reason it will probably 
not work for you is you will not pay the 
price to learn it. These men are carry- 
ing out a pattern for successful under- 
writing. This business is in their very 
hearts and souls. They know what life 
insurance is and what it will do, and 
what is more, they are doing some- 
thing about it. 

Mastered Organized Presentation 


ortand 
outlin “These men have mastered an or- 


ng wi ganized sales presentation. They have 
numbeg SPent hours and days in perfecting 
alk ex@their technique. They don’t spend time 


ed tm taken from their working hours doing 
he hag 04d jobs around the house. They are in 
5, Th the life insurance business.” 

jollar: Mr. Hoyer said salesmanship in gen- 


training '@! is, as a rule, weak and impotent 
onth We When it is dependent on continuous, 
unty # Persistent call-backs on the same group 
t has of prospects. Frequent cafl-backs may 
was #@Ventually wear down a few prospects 
e mit’! the salesman’s nerves and endurance 
care Om*Ten’t exhausted first. “You sell or 
1946 | achieve the purpose of your call the 
. qq orst time. If a second is necessary, 


you complete your sale then—or the 
cost of selling after that usually ex- 
ceeds the profits. 

“It is an established fact that men in 
this business that. are successful are 
continually working at their jobs. By 
adding one hour to your working day 
you add two months to your year, 
and this means you are doing 14 
months in 12. I have often heard my 
good father say that hard work won’t 
kill you, but worry will. Remember— 
when a man goes sailing, it is not his 
job to make the wind blow—but it is 
his job to hoist his sail.” 


Information Desk Busy 
Place: Many Questions 


The hospitality committee finds that 
N.A.L.U., delegates, just like any other 
visitors to Washington, want to go 
sightseeing more than anything else in 
their spare time (of which there is not 
too much). 

Louis Camp, Peoples Life, Washing- 
tou, a member of the hospitality com- 
mittee, has found that the information 
desk in the Statler lobby to be one of 
the busiest. The Wednesday afternoon 
sightseeing bus trip, through the 
courtesy of the District of Columbia 
association, promised to be among the 
most popular diversions of the heavily- 
scheduled week of meetings. 

Questions put to those in charge of 
this desk, however, have been legion: 

“Where is the National Art Gallery? 
Is there a nice gypsy tea room nearby? 
Does the subway go by the Statler? 
Where can I find an antique shop?” 
Surprisingly enough, as of this writing, 
no one has yet inquired the way to the 
nearest race track or even golf course. 
The kind of weather they’ve been hav- 
ing in Washington, they would be more 
likely to inquire for a skating rink. 


Press Covers Meet 

The N.A.L.U. opening sessions were 
well covered by the Washington daily 
newspapers. Photographers as well as 
reporters were on hand to prepare both 
running stories and_ sidelights. The 
Evening Star, for example, sent veteran 
writer Bill Millen. The day before the 
convention got under way “color” 
angles on the women’s pages were 
played up. 
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ELL-BALANCED COMPANY 


BENJAMIN FRANKLIN 


Consideration of all factors is 
fundamental in reaching a sound 
decision. In Life Insurance these 
factors include the company’s 
history, objectives, financial 


position, and policy provisions. 


A careful appraisal of Fidelity 
will indicate that 
Fidelity is a well-balanced company. 


The 
FIDELITY MUTUAL 
LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


THE PARKWAY AT FAIRMOUNT AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA *« PENNSYLVANIA 











Progress— 


Wootmen Accident & Associated Companies 


INK) 0) ars tsi a 


LEGAL RESERVE LIFE, HEALTH, ACCIDENT, HOSPITAL 1NSURANCE 


E. J. Faulkner 
President 


L. Spangler 
V-Pres. & Sec y 
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You'll Like 
Our Prospecting Service 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 


Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 


because we do their prospecting job for them. 


There is no reason why YOU should be "Prospect Poor." 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result. 


Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU to substantially add to your life in- 
surance production and, at the same time, increase your 
commissions by Accident & Health sales. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
for capable, industrious insur- 
ance men to develop new busi- 
ness in Minnesota, Michigan, Col- 
orado, Oregon, and Washington. 











O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


. Monmouth, Illinois 
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Our Congratulations to... 








President Judd Benson — his fellow Officers, 
Directors, Committee Members, and to every 
Member of the National Association of Life 


Underwriters — on... 


A YEAR OF NOTABLE SERVICE 





Best Wishes for a most successful .. . 


Sixty-First Annual Convention 





in the Nation’s Beautiful Capital— 
Washington, D. C. 





INDIANAPOLIS, INDIANA 


A Mutual Company Founded 1894 
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lows, we are selling something in which 
we have no competition whatsoever. 
Under the present high cost of living 
and high income tax, it is the only way 
that a man can build an estate for a 
family. For $30 he immediately creates 
a $1,000 estate. Where else can he do 
the same thing? You know a baseball 
player who goes to bat 20 times and 
makes 5 hits has a batting average of 
250, so he is a mediocre player and is 
on his way out of the big leagues, but 
let him believe in himself and put forth 
a little more effort, and make just one 
more hit out of 20 times at bat, then 
he has a batting average of 300. He is 
a success. He can write his own ticket 
and he will stay in the big league. How 
many of us are like hot water? Water 
heated to 211 degrees is just hot water 
—inert, lifeless, without force or 
power, but heat that water just one 
more degree to 212 degrees and it be- 
comes live steam, one of the most 
powerful forces in the world. It can 
move mountains, pull trains a mile long, 
and do almost anything that the in- 


genuity of man can conceive,’ Mr. 
Brand observed. 
“Most insurance men have a_ hard 


time producing their first million dol- 
lars of insurance in one year, but let 
them once do it with 100 or more cases 
in one year, and they are always mil- 
lion dollar men thereafter. I have never 
known a million dollar producer who 
did not have a good mental attitude 
most of the time. 


Plus-Thinking Harry 


“The greatest example of plus-think- 
ing that I know of—had its inception 
in Philadelphia about two years ago. 
The Democratic convention had to pick 
the man to run for president on the 
Democratic ticket. Few men thought 
that Harry Truman had a chance to 
win that nomination. Fewer thought 
that if he won that nomination that he 
could win the election. However, there 
was one man that thought he could, 
and that man was Harry Truman and 
against tremendous odds he continued 
that plus-thinking, and he is the presi- 
dent of the United States to-day. I 
say this having never voted for a win- 
president in my life! Think it 
over—are you a plus-thinker?” 

“Be a Career Underwriter,’' 
Mr. Brand urged, explaining, ‘“A 
career underwriter in my opinion is 
what the name implies, one who has 
chosen life insurance as his profession; 
one who is vitally interested in his 
local life underwriters; one who is in- 
terested in his National Association; 
one who is interested in his local com- 
munity, takes an active part in its life, 
its community fund, its Red Cross, 
and has the desire to make his home 
town a better and more prosperous city 
to live in. A career underwriter is not 
one who after making the sale 
fails to follow thru with the needed 
service. A couple of points that have 
proved to be most helpful to me in 
striving to be a career underwriter, 
which might be included in your own 
everyday selling are the following: 

“Every man that I call on I tell that 


ning 

















I want to be his insurance man. | 
to him, you have your own doctor, q 
tist, lawyer. I want to be consid 
your insurance man. It works. T: 

Another thought that might be h 
ful, is that after every interview I 4d 
a note to my prospect—thanking 
for the courtesy which he extended 
He appreciates such a note. 

“Our business is unique in one 
spect, namely; that in few _ inste 
do we have any fixed overhead such 
rent, secretarial fees, etc. I believe ¢ 
it behooves every one of us to put s¢ 
money back into our business, wheth 
it is by taking our prospects to lund 
by advertising, by distribution of t 
booklets, by giving out baby books 
whatever it may be. I know back j 
1934 when I was just a cub in the i 
surance business, and I landed my f 


a 


ere 


o authoriz 
e activities 


big sale, it was on the old combinatig ort. 

policy and was for $110,000. At th “From eve 
time they were paying 4% on that pugiess and in 
ticular type of policy. I recall very weg 'S certain 
giving my mother $1,500; my dgecreasing nu 
$1,500; buying a car for $750, and the aders are ¢ 
my General Agent Bob Waddell, heiiPss of the io 
out the balance of the commission cong daily evid 
ing to me, and he said: ‘Fred, you aqgmg to reali: 


essential t 
deavor. M 
ss is beco: 
tional §adv 
der report 
0, are nov 
adable sty! 
pckholder v 
ough com 
and for e 


have any part of this money at 
time you want it, when you tell me y 
are putting it back into your professio 
In other words, any time that I wante 
to take a prospect to lunch, or bi 
tickets to the theatre for prospects ¢ 
clients, I could use this money. So 
say that you have to put back son 
money into your business. Natural 
I feel that we are selling the greate 
commodity in the financial world, 
I know that you all feel the same wa 
therefore—I have embarked upon a sui 
stantial personal insurance program, 
to sell anything, you must believe ing 
and I say that each one of you sho 
own a substantial program.” 
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e speaker. 
: bodwill Is L 
Agent-Trust Officer Soe 
Interest at New Higif '<:_ 


Policies by 
mn to its vat 


Interest in the agent-trust officer a 
operative movement reached an all-tin 


high during the year, according to Rage Manageme 
Stever, Equitable Society, Los Angel !gnored. I 
chairman of the committee on relatiommses of Amer 
with trust officers. mominator is 

Mr. Stever reported that eight sm Sale. The | 
life insurance and trust councils hag as a luxui 
been formed since the 1949 conventiag™ an idea tha 
and at least 25 new councils are in? rch or tha 
offing. B family thro 

Two significant developments wi™liss Hood ¢ 
cited. The first is a trend on the pam you can re 
of new councils to include attornggars ago to 
and/or accountants, in addition to tmgmter when 1 


S anything 
Idly the atti 
her critical, , 
tr, We can 5 
Rt Rockefelle 
respect in it 
world’s nu 


men and agents. N.A.L.U. has no poli 
on this matter and believes that the¢ 
cision as to membership should 
resolved by the local group. 

The other development is the | 
number of “estate planning” grou 
made up of various combinations 


agents, trust officers, attorneys and #” that its 
countants which have been orgami@™pss-section of 
without the sponsorship of  eiti@™® the finest j 


N.A.L.U. or the trust division of Am@ew people he 
ican Bankers Assn. It is hoped the place!” 

they will contact N.A.L.U. in order In changing 
they may be included. Public, the 
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Smee “ 


Hugh Mowery, 
Metropolitan Life, 
president of the 
Louisville associa- 
tion; Fred McNair, 
Jefferson Standard, 
Washington, D. C., 
and Ernest L. Ho- 
gan, People’s Life, 
Washington, D. C,, 
at the convention 
information desk. 








We're All in Public Relations 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 33) 





o authorize the policies and carry on 
e activities of that organized human 
ort. 

“From everything I read in the trade 
ess and in the daily papers these days 
is certainly apparent that an ever- 
reasing number of American business 
nders are developing an acute aware- 
ss of the force of public opinion. There 
daily evidence that they are begin- 
ing to realize that the human element 
essential to every form of business 
deavor. More and more this aware- 
ss is becoming vocal through insti- 
tional advertising; through  stock- 
bider reports which, unlike 10 years 
0, are now written in an informal, 
adable style understandable to the 
ockholder who lives on Main Street; 
ough company publications written 
and for employes; through the es- 


blishment of suggestion, systems in 
tories and plants; through public 
inion polls; through community proj- 
ts that bring the company and the 
wnsfolk together; and through bene- 
ial employe programs,” according to 
e speaker. 


podwill Is Like Blood 


She termed the life blood of almost 
y business or organization goodwill 
d confidence. The interpretation of 
policies by a company or organiza- 
n to its various publics is a part of 
e management function which cannot 
ignored. In all the diverse enter- 
ses of American business the common 
ominator is a product or a service 
sale. The product may be as tangi- 
as a luxury liner or as intangible 
an idea that everyone should go to 
rch or that a man should protect 
B family through life insurance. 
liss Hood continued, “Perhaps some 
you can remember back nearly 20 
Ars ago to the early days of the 
ter when many people thought it 
S anything but cute! To state it 
Idly the attitude of the public was 
her critical, At the present time, how- 
fr, We can say with justifiable pride 
tt Rockefeller Center enjoys a place 
respect in its community; that it is 
world’s number one tourist attrac- 
that its tenants, representing a 
Pss-section of the world’s activity, and 
the finest in the country, and that 
¢w people here and there have heard 
the place!” 
en changing the critical attitude of 
Public, the public relations program 


Nn ; 


did play an intelligent and construc- 
tive part. But the present feeling toward 
Rockefeller Center is the result of the 
cumulative impact on the public con- 
sciousness of the attitudes and acts, 
over a period of nearly 20 years, of an 
integrated organization based on integ- 
rity and the public interest. If that or- 
ganization as a whole had not func- 
tioned with vision, courage, and under- 
standing, no so-called techniques in the 
professional practice of public relations 
could have accomplished much. The 
program and the product of any busi- 
ness must be ‘based on honest endeavor 
—not on synthetic sentences, she cau- 
tioned. 

“T could go on and on about the cen- 
ter but I would like to conclude by 
saying that, in my opinion, if our lead- 
ers in education, civic affairs, govern- 
ment, and business will continue to 
lift their sights to an even greater con- 
ception of human relations we will at 


least be heading in the right direction 








toward meeting the challenge of main- 





taining our American way of life. 













Twenty-two years of consistent, sound growth 
make it necessary to more than double our 
present home office space. 
Agencies are constantly being established 
throughout the ten western states. Such 
growth can only be attributed to sound pol- 
icy, and manpower that is ‘Sold’ on the home 
office support given by Pacific National Life. 

-If, at any time, you are in Salt Lake City, 
please accept our cordial invitation to visit 
us in our new home. 


A STRONG COMPANY BUILDING 


New General 


A STRONG WEST 


Nudional Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAY H. PETERSON, President — KENNETH W. CRING, Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 


@ 
our new home 
411 East So. Temple 
Sale Lake City, Utah 
Drei 
@ 
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Vour future is our business 


com 8 


She knows, too, that through Great West Life, a college education 
is assured for the 


Replica of 









“Billboard” 
69 cities in 1950 in support of the 
Great-West field force. 


Co “A 


program, death, disablement, sickness or old age will 


showing in 


The Great-West Life represen- 
tative is always busy, helping 

families provide future income 
out of today’s income. 





the head of the 
house, knows that 
thanks to acomp- 
lete insurance 


not stop the income upon which his family relies and 


the rea/ head of the house, knows that her family 
and her home are secure and protected. 





[chiaron 


DF 





doesn't bite the Great-West Life representative 
because he’s a rea/ friend of the family. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


LIFE e GROUP 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEC.CANADA 


e ANNUITIES ® 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
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Youll Like 
Our Prospecting Service 


Prospecting is an essential part of any life underwriter's 
job—and a time-consuming part. 


Illinois Bankers Life agents spend more of their time in 
the presence of prospects WHERE PROFITS ARE MADE, 
because we do their prospecting job for them. 


There is no reason why YOU should be "Prospect Poor." 
For years we have provided prospects for our fieldmen, and 
have increased their production 50% to 100% as a result. 


Our direct mail service and Combination Coverage Con- 
tract will permit YOU to substantially add to your life in- 
surance production and, at the same time, increase your 
commissions by Accident & Health sales. 





EXCELLENT OPPORTUNITIES 
for capable, industrious insur- 
ance men to develop new busi- 
ness in Minnesota, Michigan, Col- 
orado, Oregon, and Washington. 











O. F. Davis, Vice President 
Director of Agencies 


ILLINOIS BANKERS LIFE ASSURANCE CO. 


. Monmouth, Illinois 
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Directors, Committee Members, and to every 
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lows, we are selling something in which 
we have no competition whatsoever. 
Under the present high cost of living 
and high income tax, it is the only way 
that a man can build an estate for a 
family. For $30 he immediately creates 
a $1,000 estate. Where else can he do 
the same thing? You know a baseball 
player who goes to bat 20 times and 
makes 5 hits has a batting average of 
250, so he is a mediocre player and is 
on his way out of the big leagues, but 
let him believe in himself and put forth 
a little more effort, and make just one 
more hit out of 20 times at bat, then 
he has a batting average of 300. He is 
a success. He can write his own ticket 
and he will stay in the big league. How 
many of us are like hot water? Water 
heated to 211 degrees is just hot water 
—inert, lifeless, without force or 
power, but heat that water just one 
more degree to 212 degrees and it be- 
comes live steam, one of the most 
powerful forces in the world. It can 
move mountains, pull trains a mile long, 
and do almost anything that the in- 


genuity of man can conceive,’ Mr. 
Brand observed. 
“Most insurance men. have a_ hard 


time producing their first million dol- 
lars of insurance in one year, but let 
them once do it with 100 or more cases 
in one year, and they are always mil- 
lion dollar men thereafter. I have never 
known a million dollar producer who 
did not have a good mental attitude 
most of the time. 


Plus-Thinking Harry 


“The greatest example of plus-think- 
ing that I know of—had its inception 
in Philadelphia about two years ago. 
The Democratic convention had to pick 
the man to run for president on the 
Democratic ticket. Few men thought 
that Harry Truman had a chance to 
win that nomination. Fewer thought 
that if he won that nomination that he 
could win the election. However, there 
was one man that thought he could, 
and that man was Harry Truman and 
against tremendous odds he continued 
that plus-thinking, and he is the presi- 
dent of the United States to-day. I 
say this having never voted for a win- 
ning president in my life! Think it 
over—are you a plus-thinker?”’ 

“Be a Career Underwriter,’ 
Mr. Brand urged, explaining, “A 
career underwriter in my opinion is 
what the name implies, one who has 
chosen life insurance as his profession; 
one who is vitally interested in his 
local life underwriters; one who is in- 
terested in his National Association; 
one who is interested in his local com- 
munity, takes an active part in its life, 
its community fund, its Red Cross, 
and has the desire to make his home 
town a better and more prosperous city 
to live in. A career underwriter is not 
who after making the sale 
fails to fellow thru with the needed 
service. A couple of points that have 
proved to be most helpful to me in 
striving to be a career underwriter, 
which might be included in your own 
everyday selling are the following: 

“Every man that I call on I tell that 





I want to be his insurance man. I saygll 
to him, you have your own doctor, den 
tist, lawyer. I want to be considere 
your insurance man. It works. Try i 
Another thought that might be help 
ful, is that after every interview I dro 
a note to my prospect—thanking hin 
for the courtesy which he extended m 
He appreciates such a note. 
“Our business is unique in one ré 
spect, namely; that in few instance 
do we have any fixed overhead such 
rent, secretarial fees, etc. I believe t 
it behooves every one of us to put som 
money back into our business, whether 
it is by taking our prospects to lunch, We're 
by advertising, by distribution of tax 
booklets, by giving out baby books or 
whatever it may be. I know back in 
1934 when I was just a cub in the in- 
surance business, and I landed my first 
big sale, it was on the old combination 
policy and was for $110,000. At that 
time they were paying 4% on that par- 
ticular type of policy. I recall very well 
giving my mother $1,500; my dad 
$1,500; buying a car for $750, and then 
my General Agent Bob Waddell, held 
out the balance of the commission com- 
ing to me, and he said: ‘Fred, you can 
have any part of this money at any 
time you want it, when you tell me you 
are putting it back into your profession.’ 
In other words, any time that I wanted 
to take a prospect to lunch, or buy 
tickets to the theatre for prospects of 
clients, I could use this money. So | 
say that you have to put back some 
money into your business. Naturally, 
I feel that we are selling the greatest 
commodity in the financial world, and 
I know that you all feel the same way; 
therefore—I have embarked upon a sub- 
stantial personal insurance program, and 
to sell anything, you must believe in it 
and I say that each one of you shoulf 
own a substantial program.” 


Agent-Trust Officer 
Interest at New High 


Interest in the agent-trust officer co 
operative movement reached an all-tim 
high during the year, according to Row¢ management 
Stever, Equitable Society, Los Angelesf¢ ignored. In 
chairman of the committee on relationfises of Americ: 
with trust officers. enominator is 

Mr. Stever reported that eight nem sale. The pr 
life insurance and trust councils hav@#e as a luxury 
been formed since the 1949 convention—s an idea that 
and at least 25 new councils are in tht hurch or that 
offing. Is family throu; 

Two significant developments weft Miss Hood co: 
cited. The first is a trend on the pati you can rem 
of new councils to include attorneyitars ago to tl 
and/or accountants, in addition to trusgetter when mz 
men and agents. N.A.L.U. has no poligff’s anything b 
on this matter and believes that the deplldly the attitu 
cision as to membership should ther critical. At 
resolved by the local group. et, we can say 

The other development is the larg@ft Rockefeller 
number of “estate planning” group espect in its 
made up of various combinations of World’s numt 
agents, trust officers, attorneys and ag"; that its te 
countants which have been organizeMss-section of tl 
without the sponsorship of  eithtfe the finest in 
N.A.L.U. or the trust division of Amét#iew people here 
ican Bankers Assn. It is hoped th the place!” 
they will contact N.A.L.U. in order thag]y changing th 
they may be included. ¢ public, the pu 
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Hugh Mowery, 
Metropolitan Life, 
president of the 
Louisville associa- 
tion; Fred McNair, 
Jefferson Standard, 
Washington, D. C., 
and Ernest L. Ho- 
gan, People’s Life, 
Washington, D. C,, 
at the convention 
information desk. 











yho authorize the policies and carry on 
he activities of that organized human 
effort. 

“From everything I read in the trade 


‘press and in the daily papers these days 


t is certainly apparent that an ever- 
increasing number of American business 
eaders are developing an acute aware- 
ess of the force of public opinion. There 


is daily evidence that they are begin- 


ion. 
nted 
buy 
Ss of 
50 | 
ome 
-ally, 
a test 
and 
way; 
sub: 
an 
in it 
ould 


ing to realize that the human element 
s essential to every form of business 
ndeavor. More and more this aware- 
hess is becoming vocal through insti- 
utional advertising; through  stock- 
holder reports which, unlike 10 years 
go, are now written in an informal, 
eadable style understandable to the 
tockholder who lives on Main Street; 
hrough company publications written 
y and for employes; through the es- 


ablishment of suggestion, systems in 
actories and plants; through public 
pinion polls; through community proj- 
cts that bring the company and the 
ownsfolk together; and through bene- 
cial employe programs,” according to 
e speaker. 


poodwill Is Like Blood 


She termed the life blood of almost 
ny business or organization goodwill 
nd confidence. The interpretation of 
8 policies by a company or organiza- 
on to its various publics is a part ot 
€ management function which cannot 
¢ ignored. In all the diverse enter- 
rises of American business the common 
enominator is a product or a service 


we sale. The product may be as tangi- 
ve as a luxury liner or as intangible 


San idea that everyone should go to 
urch or that a man should protect 
is family through life insurance. 

Miss Hood continued, “Perhaps some 
f you can remember back nearly 20 
fars ago to the early days of the 
nter when many people thought it 
as anything but cute! To state it 
ildly the attitude of the public was 


mther critical. At the present time, how- 


tt, we can say with justifiable pride 


mat Rockefeller Center enjoys a place 


tespect in its community; that it is 
€ world’s number one tourist attrac- 
Mm; that its tenants, representing a 
Oss-section of the world’s activity, and 
€ the finest in the country, and that 
few people here and there have heard 
the place!” 
i'n changing the critical attitude of 
€ public, the public relations program 


did play an intelligent and construc- 
tive part. But the present feeling toward 
Rockefeller Center is the result of the 
cumulative impact on the public con- 
sciousness of the attitudes and acts, 
over a period of nearly 20 years, of an 
integrated organization based on integ- 
rity and the public interest. If that or- 
ganization as a whole had not func- 
tioned with vision, courage, and under- 
standing, no so-called techniques in the 
professional practice of public relations 
could have accomplished much. The 
program and the product of any busi- 
ness must be based on honest endeavor 
—not on synthetic sentences, she cau- 
tioned. 

“T could go on and on about the cen- 
ter but I would like to conclude by 
saying that, in my opinion, if our lead- 
ers in education, civic affairs, govern- 
ment, and business will continue to 
lift their sights to an even greater con- 
ception of human relations we will at 
least be heading in the right direction 


toward meeting the challenge of main- 





taining our American way of life. 


our new home > 


411 East So. Temple 
Sale Lake City, Utah 


ce 2s 
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Twenty-two years of consistent, sound growth 


make it 


present home office space. 


necessary to more than double our 
New General 


Agencies are constantly being established 
throughout the ten western states. Such 
growth can only be attributed to sound pol- 
icy, and manpower that is ‘Sold’ on the home 
office support given by Pacific National Life. 

-If, at any time, you are in Sale Lake City, 
please accept our cordial invitation to visit 
us in our new home. 


A STRONG COMPANY BUILDING 


BD, ofr 


A STRONG WEST 


Nudional Life 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 


Salt Lake City, Utah 


RAY H. PETERSON, President — KENNETH W. CRING, Vice-Pres. & Supt. of Agencies 





Replica of 


“Billboard” 


showing in 


69 cities in 1950 in support of the 
Great-West field force. 


Your future is our business 


toiry! We 


She knows, too, that through Great West Life, a college education 
is assured for the 


a 


The Great-West Life represen- 
tative is always busy, helping 

families provide future income 
out of today’s income. 


the head of the 
house, knows that 
thanks to a comp- 
lete insurance 


program, death, disablement, sickness or old age will 
not stop the income upon which his family relies and 


the real head of the house, knows that her family 
and her home are secure and protected. 


CI @ 


IF 


doesn’t bite the Great-West Life representative 
because he’s a rea/ friend of the family. 


GREAT-WEST LIFE 


GROUP 


ASSURANCE COMPANY 
HEAD OFFICE-WINNIPEC.CANADA 


e ANNUITIES ® 


ACCIDENT & HEALTH 
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Norman Wasson Puts First Things First 


(CONTINUED FROM PAGE 39) 





er achievements in our honor clubs and 
other ways. 

“Undoubtedly you know many agents 
who in spite of enjoying great financial 
success—or in spite of being leaders in 
their respective agencies—are still be- 
set with a restlessness and an inner 
turmoil which robs them of any degree 
of satisfaction with their jobs. Though 
highly successful according to most 
standards, they still have not found 
congenial activity—success in the truest 
sense of the word.” 

Miss Wasson mentioned that many 
agents leave the business, especially 
during the early years. She attributed 
this largely to ineptitude either for the 
life insurance kind of selling or to mere 
discouragement at the difficulties en- 
countered. In analyzing thé situation, 
she concluded that while this turnover 
may be high, it is certainly no higher 
than in other business yielding like re- 


wards and requiring like all-around 
ability. 
Oddly enough, Miss Wasson re- 


marked that all who do leave our busi- 
ness are not foredoomed to failure. 
Many are potentially successful under- 
writers. “Why do they drop by the 
wayside, discouraged and unhappy?” 
she queried. Often the cause is one or 
both of two basic problems: Lack of 
good prospecting and poor organiza- 
tion of time. She cited, hwever, a third 
cause: Turbulence of spirit, restlessness 
and lack of satisfaction in their busi- 
ness accomplishment. Miss Wasson 
paraphrases it is the lack of a one- 
purpose goal big enough to embrace 
all minor goals and satisfy the human 
soul. 

“From the beginning of my career 
in life insurance, I recognized that an 
agent’s success was dependent upon a 


well established and loyal clientele,” 
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‘Policies Gut Protect’ 











Miss Wasson stated. “I was determined 
to find the secret of an ideal relation- 
ship between myself and my client and 
this evolved into application of the prin- 
ciple of greatest service. The idea is 
not original. In the history of American 
industry, we find that service has been 
emphasized increasingly. 

“Many factors have contributed to 
the success and healthy growth of our 
giant corporations, but no yardstick has 
yet measured the tremendous part good 
public relations and good service have 
played and are playing toward this 
end.” 

Miss Wasson recalled that as long 
ago as 1939 our insurance companies 
recognized that a public relations arm 
needed to be established. The result 
was Institute of Life Insurance which 
now stands at the forefront of public 
service organizations. Every day, she 
emphasized, it continues to build good 
will and understanding for our business 
and all life underwriters. 

“As commendable as_ this 
service is,” Miss Wasson observed, 


type of 
“we 


,must be realistic enough to admit that 


it also brings additional dollars through 
additional sales. Furthermore, many 
life companies are now paying service 
fees after renewal commissions expire. 
And this is having a salutary effect in 
building additional good will and pres- 
tige for agents and their companies. 
Here was a farsighted move which in- 
corporated the sound principles of good 
public relations and has resulted in mii- 
lions of dollars of new business.” 

Miss Wasson likes to think of service 
as the remembering of little things as 
well as big, never failing to do those 
things which strengthen the bond be- 
tween client and agent. In actual prac- 
tice, she continued ,this means taking 
a genuine interest in our clients, in 
considering their problems from their 
point of view instead of ours. 





security. 





William H. Pryor, Connecticut Mutu 
Milwaukee; Ron Stever, Equitable Soci 
Los Angeles, and Gordon Maxson, P 
Mutual, Albuquerque, get together for 
committee session on relations with tru 








officers. Mr. Stever is committee chairm W 
value 
“But before we can render servi shou 
in the true sense,” Miss Wasson cor Whe 
tinued, “we must achieve a_ greatd An 
knowledge of our business than th d 
mere writing of a case might warran aaa 
We must do far more than ‘og throug Th 
the motions.’ Since it is our moral oj on te 
igation to make sound recommend 
tions, we must often dig deep for th value 
right answer. We must continually e and ¢ 


pand our present knowledge of the su} 
ject. And thereby we enrich ourselvg 
while at the same time perform th 
best type of service for our client.” 


















Almost any agent will become di 
couraged if required to see to ma 
new prospects for the purpose of cult 
vating policyholders, Miss Wasson sai 
She added that present policyholder 
also will become “tired” if agents knod 
on their doors too often. However, st 
is convinced that this problem 
selve itself automatically if emphasis 0 
service to a client is so pronounced as 
so valuable that he will, of his own a 
cord, become a willing advertiser 
the agent’s behalf. 
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5 people like the N.A.L.U., because of its ; 
constructive services and continued emphasis on James C. | 
quality —quality. underwriting, quality business, qual- John T. ¢ 
ity service—which have brought so many advance- Mitchell ' 
ments to the profession. Menard I 
People like Indianapolis Life, too. Agents like the Brig. Gen 
thorough training they receive, and the lifetime a 4 
service fees and the pension plan that assures them Charles L 
Policyholders like the fact that they enjoy the a * 
greatest safety (assets of $63,000,000 in quality in- Col. H. L. 
vestments)—the greatest economy (a complete line W. J. Mac 
of low-cost quality policies from which to choose) — 
and the utmost in quality service. 
Estate Pi. 


\TNDIANAPOLIS LIFE} 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
Mutual—Established 1905 


INDIANAPOLIS 7, INDIANA 
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Home Friendly Insurance Company 


OF MARYLAND 








Price and Value 


When a commodity or service is priced right, price and 
value mean the same thing. When the quality is less than it 
should be, in relation to the price, then the price is too high. 


servic A ampere 
When too much is given, the price is too low. 
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An ideal sale is one which is a good deal for both buyer 
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and seller. 
Jarran' 
hroug That is one reason why Washington National Fieldmen are 
ra so happy. The protection they have to sell is packed with 
me. 


for # value and priced right. An explanation of policy coverage 
ly ¢ and our service enables our men to meet competition. 
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« WASHINGTON NATIONAL 
<4 INSURANCE COMPANY 


66 Years of Progress 


“a Industrial and Ordinary Life Insurance 
i cul EVANSTON, ILLINOIS 

a H. R. KENDALL, Chairman G. R. KENDALL, President 

— J. F. RAMEY, Exec. Vice Pres. and Secy. 











We're—Building in the West 
With the Assistance of 
these Agencies — 


Julius A. Bertrand, General Agent — San Francisco 
D. G. Holston, General Agent — Fresno 

Harry R. Pinney, C.L.U., General Agent — Oakland 
George J. Grim, General Agent — San Diego 


TO ALL NALU DELEGATES | 


Greetings 
pom 


J. D. Marsh & Associates 


James C. J. Ballagh Col. Daniel I. Moler 








John T. Crain 

Mitchell T. Curtis 
Menard Doswell III 
Brig. Gen. R. A. Dunn 
Robert P. Gatewood 
Wilson P. Graham 
Charles I. Haycraft 
Russell W. Klise 

John D. Marsh, C.L.U. 
Col. H. L. McGrath 
W. J. Mackenzie, Jr. 


Estate Planning Service 


Jay C. Neil 

Edward F. Nuse 
Leslie H. Patton 
James W. Rand 

C. K. Reid, IT, C.L.U. 
Eugene F. Roesser 
Allan Rutledge, Jr. 
T. E. Spencer 
Rudolph L. Walter 
Roy H. Woodside 


Employee Benefit Plans 


Business Life Insurance 


122 Marsh Building 


Executive 7343 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 




















L. W. Hummel, General Agent — Los Angeles 
Frank L. Showacy, General Agent — Portland, Ore. 





The Bankers Life Insurance Company of Nebraska is now 
in its 63rd year of service to policyholders and agents 


“A Mutual General Agency Company” 
M. V. "Pat" Lonergan, West Coast Manager 


Bankers Life Insurance Company of Nebraska 


25 Taylor Street — San Francisco 
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WELCOME 


TO LOS ANGELES 
IN 1951! 
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While here be sure to 
visit world-famous 
Forest Lawn Memorial Park 
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FOREST LAWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


GLENDALE, CALIF. 


W. W. EATON JOHN FORD 
President Vice-President and 
Agency Director 








Congratulations 
To The N.A.L.U. 


pride to the record of its Agents wh 
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ued growth because we are a 
Agency-Minded Company wit 


WILLIAM ELLIOTT, President 














On Its Accomplishments of the Past Year 


This Company again points with 


fe) 


have contributed so much to its suc- 


Now operating in I5 States, we look 
forward with confidence to contin- 
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modern Agency Contracts and be- 
cause of our Underwriting KNOW- 





HOW. 
PHILADELPHIA LIFE INSURANCE 
COMPANY 
Established 1906 
Philadelphia Pennsylvania 

































THE NEW JERSEY LIFE ASSOCIATES 


STATE AGENTS FOR NEW JERSEY 


CROWN LIFE INSURANCE CO. 


At Your Service 


M. DICKSTEIN, President 
General Agents 


S. E. LEIWANT, C.L.U. A. J. WOHLREICH 
President General Agents Section Member Million Dollar Round Table 
Crown Life Club 
J. H. CLEMENTS R. J. MORAFF 
Crown Leader Member Million Dollar Round Table 





COMPLETE BROKERAGE 
AND 
REINSURANCE FACILITIES 


THe Crown LIFE 


HOME OFFICE: TORONTO, CANADA 


1180 RAYMOND BLVD., NEWARK 2,N. J. MITCHELL 2-2083 


Over $670,000,000 Insurance in Force 
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INSURANCE COMPANY 


OF NEBRASKA 
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to the members and 
friends of the Na- 
tional Association of 


Life Underwriters. 


CONTINENTAL 


LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY 


WASHINGTON, D. C. 
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